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0 ORR PONDENT S. 

A Lower, on coquetry, came too late for this month, will appear next. 

Our fair friend, Maria Morelove, is entitled to our thanks for her good 
withes—her future favours are folicited. 

Our friends in the Poetic Line are alfo entitled to our thanks—Wifh to 
hear often from the manfions of the infpired Nine. 

Philobiblicus, Juvenis, The Scribbler, &c. &c. merit our acknowledge- 
ments, and will always find a welcome reception for their productions. 

Edmund and Harriot ; or, the Refcue, in our next. 

The Reformer, No. 1. is come to hand; but as the letter he enclofed 
for this month, under the fignature of Sempronius, might pofhibly give 
offence to a fociety of refpeétable young Gentlemen, whom we wih not 
to offend, he will excufe us for not inferting it. His favours upon more in- 
terefling and lefs perfonal fubjeéts are requetted. 

Communications for this Work, addreffed to the Editors, will be received with 
thanks, if fent to their Office, No. 44, Crown-freet. 

ce Our Literary Friends are requefted to be early with their Favours. 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for Decemser, 1789. 
oo Degrees of Heat by j 
Farenheit’s Ther. Change | 
8-4 2 8 8 > 8 j&Fullof} WEATHER, &c. 


a M.|p. M.}P. M.}a.M./P. M.[p. m.| Moon. 





Prevailing Winds. 


*skect 





if 36 | 40 | 35 |n.w.| w.| w. ] Full. |Clear, clear, clear. ) 
2} 32 | 40 | 37 | w. [N.w.] w. Do. do. do. 
21°33 | 43 | 30 |s.w.[N.w.p Ww. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
44 36 | 44 | 40 |] w.] Ww. |N.w Clear, cloudy, clear. 
5] 33 1 37 | 37 |S. W.[S.W.js. w. Cloudy, fnow, cloudy. 
Gl 36 | 43 | 40 |s.w.|s. Wis. W Cloudy & foggy,clear,clear. 
7146) 55 | 53] s- |s.w.[N.w Cloudy,clear, rain & fqually 
8} 38 | 41 1 31 | w. [N.w.IN. w. Clear, clear, clear. 
GO| 33°] 40 | 35 [N.w.] Ww. ] w. Do. do. do. 
10} -38-] 45.1 44 ] s. |S. ]'s. Do. do. do. 
Ii] 40 | 45 | 40 [N. E.JN. EIN. E. Cloudy, rain, rain. 
21 38 | 364 2 Ww. IN.W.[N. Ww. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
13) 24 | 27 | 24 [N.w.IN.w.[N. w. Clear, cloudy, clear. 
14] 24 |] 28 | 27 | N. | N. INCE. : Clear, clear, clear. 
Ais} 29 | 40 | 38 | x. | ss | 8. Dull, cloudy, cloudy. 


17] 44 | 45 | 43 |N-E.IN. EIN. E Dull, dull, dull. 

12) 43 | 47 | 40] WN. [N.w.IN. Ww. Drizzling, dull, clear. 
19] 35 | 32 1.27 |N.wW.{N.W.IN. Ww. Clear, clear, clear. 
20] 21 | 30 | 29 [N.W.JN.W.IN.W Do. do. cloudy. 
21] 30 | 35 | 35 |N. E.[N. EyN. E ] 


Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 
22] 33 | 35°] 34) Neg Ne TN. PF Do. do. clear. 
23) 33 | 35 1.35] Neg Ss | 5 Cloudy, cloudy, cloudy. 


241 345 37.5 35 


s ; Snow, light fnow, cloudy. 
25) 32 | 36 | 33 |N.w.[N.W.IN. w. 

§ 

sy 


Clear, clear, clear. 


26] 31 | 37 | 3 .W.jS. WwW. 5. Do. do. cloudy. 





























71 38 | 41 | 40 Is. E.| N. | N. Rain, rain, rain. 
28] 39 1 41 | 40 IN. E.jN. E.IN. E. Do. do. do. 
29, 38 | 37 | 34 IN. E.] N. [N-w. . | Rain, fnow, clear. 
30) 34 | 37 | 35 | w.| s. [| s. Clear, clear, miity. : 
311 401 48 1 49 js. Els, Bs. | {Dull, rain, rain, 
: THE 


16] 40 | 46 144) E.) E. 4 E. | New. | Dull, cloudy & windy, rain. 
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Account of Trinity Church in the City of New-York, qwith am elegant, 
Engraving of the new Building. 


RINITY Church was founded wide, and ornamented with a ftceple 
in the year 1696, in the reign 180 feet high. The infide of the 
of William HI. while Mr. Fletcher building was decorated with a fine 
was Governor of the Province; and organ, feveral pieces of handfome 
diyine fervice was firft performed in painting, and fome very beautiful 
it on the 6th. February, 1697, by the marble monuments. From the fize 
Reverend Mr. Vefey, Rector of the and height of this noble ftracture; 
Parihh. the fimple ftile of its architeéture 5 
The original Church was a finall the Gothic arch of its wiridows, the 
{quare edifice, large enough however  glafs of which wes fet in lead; from 
to accommod,te the Epifcopal Con- the lofty trées which embofomed it, 
gregation till the year 1735, when and the graves and monuments of the 
anaddition was made at the eaftend; dead that furrounded it on every fide, 
and in the year 1737 it was augment- it prefented to the paflenger a ftriking 
ed, on the north and fouth fides, to objeét of contemplation, and imprel- 
the noble fize in which it appeared fed him with pleafure, correfted by 
# the time of its deftruétion. reverence. ek 
In the fummer of the year 1762, The new Church was built by Mr. 
the fleeple was ftruck by lightning, ]. Robinfon, carpenter, and Mefirs. 
and fet on fire juft below the ball; Moore and Smith, mafons ; is 104 
but the fire was foon extinguifhed by feet long and 72 wide, and the fteeple 
the aftivity of the citizens, and no. 200 fect high: But as it is not yet 
damage fuitained but the lofs of fome complete, adefcription in its prefent 
fhingles torn from the rafters by the - form woald convey to. our readers 
violence of the ftroke of lightning. but an imperfeét idea of the whole 
_In the great conflagration of the edifice. . ; 
city, on the 21ft September, 1776, The reprefentation here givon was 
the Church was entirely deftroyed, drawn from a view in Broadway, 
and the burning of it made one of the ‘The portico in front, and the baluf, 
mot awful parts of that dreadful trade and towers at the foot of the 
Spectacle. It wasa fpacious and ve- fpire, were, however, taken from 
nerable edifice, 146 feet long, includ- the builder’s’plan, and are fuppofed 
ng the tower and chancel, 72 fect to be preity corrett, Ge. 
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fellor, the Strong One, the Mighty, 
the Prince of Peace, and the Father 
of the future World, The Syriac 
hath thefe fours—Admiration, the 
Counfellor, the ivsoft. Mighty God 
for ever, the Prince of_j.*se. The 
Arabic thefe fix—the Meffenger of 
the great Counfel, the Admirable 
Counfellor, the Mighty God, the 
Emperor, the Lord of Peace, the 
Father of the future World. The 
vulgar Latin ftiles him—Wonderful, 
Counfellor,'; God, the Strong, the 
Father of the future World, the Prince 
of Peace. The French tranflation 
counts five names, viz. The Won- 
derful, the Counfellor, the Strong 
and Mighty God, the Father of 
iternity, and the Prince of Peace. 
The Low-Dutch exprefs thefe names 
thus, Wonderful, Couniellor, Strong 
God, Father of Eternity, Prince of 
Peace. Cajftalio hath only thefe four 
—Wonderful Counfellor, Mighty 
God, Father of Eternity, Prince of 
Peace. Junius and T'remellius have 
the names ‘exaétly as the French 
tranflation. The German of Luther 
hath thefe fix—Wonderful, Counfel- 
lor, Power, Hero, always Father, 
Prince of Peace; with which the 
Swedifh agrees, excepting only the 
word Power, for which it hath God, 
wherein it followeth the vulgar Latin 
and Arias Montanus. 
_ Thefe differences fhew that there 
1s fome difficulty in the Hebrew 
words, or at leaft fome ambiguity, 
This ambiguity doth not affeét our 
faith. If Chriftis not exprefsly called 
God here, he is ftiled fo in innume- 
rable other places, both in the Old 
Teftament and in the New. Only 
the facred regard a Divine owes to 
icripture and truth, leads me to an 
attemot to find the true names given 
to the. Son of God in this place. 
{can find no more than three, 
though I fand alone now in oppoli- 
tion to all tranflations and explanati- 
ons Tever have feen. Thefe three 
hames are’ Propher, Prich and Kixg, 





- 


It is well known that it is ufual 


among the Divines to diftinguifh: in , 


the great work of redemption the 
three offices of Chrift, the propheti- 
cal, the prie/tly, and the kingly. This 


diftinétion fome of the modern re- 


ject as unfcriptural. A German Di- _ 


vine of great note, Erneffi, wrote a 
differtation againft it, and the ftill 
living Semler, at Halle, fays (in the 
defcription of his life) that he-gave 
to Ernefti the firft hint for this dog- 
matical reformation ; an hint, I think, 
as ufelefs as all the other innovations 
of this neological fore-runner. For 
though the expreflion is typical and 


figurative, yet experience fhews that © 


our doginatieal fyitems cannot convey 


the proper fcriptural ideis without , 


making ufe of them, and a Divine ful- 


fils his duty if he explains his terms.. 


The tranflation, therefore, I would , 


give of this text is this—For a boy 


will be born unto us, a fon is deftin.. . 


ed for us; he will adminifter the 


fupreme power, and he has a_mar- | 


vellous name—Prophet of theMighty 
(God, the unremoveabie Prieit, the 
Prince reigning in Peace. 


The word, ‘ pele,’ wonderful, look , 


upon as not belonging to the names,. 


but having here the nature of an 


adverb. ‘They will call him won- > 


derfully ; and now come the names: 


~ 


Wonderful in the Hebrew language © 


is “ myftcrious.” So the Angel fays. . 
to Manoah, Jud. 13, 18. for what . 


doth thou afk for my name, for 
thatis myfterious, or not to bé com-+ 
prehended. by mortals. Compare 


with this Pf, 139, 6. Proy. 30, 18, . 


The Arabian tranflator, I fuppofe, 


looked (Jud, 13, 18.) upon the word, 


«« pelei” as the true name of the An- 
gel who fpoke with. Manaah, and 
hence itis that he and his followers, 
or firft the author or authors of the 


Septuagint and their followers, intro- 


duced the name of Angel i this place. 
Joez el gibbor I tranflate without 


any hefitation, Praphet of the Mae 
° 
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To the Evivors of the New-YorK Macazine, &c. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Pit is not incompatible with your 
oe plan, l beg you would give a {mall 
core: A your perio dical”p paper to a 
production under the fignature of 
Philobitlicus. A piece, if po fhible, 
fhal! a ppear regularly every month, 
and contain tranflations, iluitrations, 
explana ions, and critical remarks, 

intended to throw alight on difficult 
{c ripture | pafiages. I promife that 
they all fhall be mea and original, or 
that guctations fhall remove the fuf- 
picion of p Jagiarif m. Should letters 
come into your hands 3, not ftamped 
with the thiftle of farcafin, defiring 
the opinion of Philobibiicus, con- 
cerning a feripture place or fcripture 
truth, and you will forward them to 
me, they fhall make their appearances 
with the annexed anfwers, provided 
they are fhort. No refle€tion on 
perfons or religious denominations is 
intended, but a promife not to fay 
any thing that militates againft the 
known opinions of individuals, or 
againft the fettled tenets of. religious 
focieties eftablifhed in America, 
would leave no {phere for Philobi- 
blicus to move in. Religious diiputes, 
free from all perfonal abufes, are not 
difp wr to the ear of the tolerat- 
ing chrifth: an, OF unworthy tothe pen 
of the free citizen. ‘The great art 
of the Ame-ican Church is to love 
thofe that zhink otherewi/2, and allow 
them to get faved, if they fear God 
and work righteoufnefs. Whole Eu- 
rore at prefent ftudies this art with 
her feboal-mitivels America. 

Your Magazine, Gerilemen, I 
doubt not, will be both inftruéting 
and entertaining ; and I confeis, that 
fine language and elegance of expref- 
fion has, in our days, become an in- 
di‘penfable ingredient to entertainin 
inflruction. Butif this truth wo ad 
fway fuch a tyrannical {ceptre in you 
paper, 2s not to admit of on 2 excp- 
tion, ir would foon filence Phi 4- 
Sicus. Eis native language is wat 


the Englifb, and \et it be remarked as 
a fingularity in the Englifh language, 
that it eyutits three weeks for a 
foreigner to underfiand a book, writ- 
ten in it, three years to fpeak it, and 
thirty to be elegant in it. 

As your inclination to infert my 
prodaétions, and your readers to re: ad 
them, will depend upon feeing a 
fpecimen, I fubjoin to this the firtt 
number of Philobiblicus. 
PHILOBIBLICUS No. I. 


NE of the moft remarkable 
() feripture paflages that concern 
the birth of the Saviour of the World, 
is undoubtedly Ha. 9, 6. ‘This place 
hath a clear reference toc. 7,14.and 
that is quoted and applied. to Je! us in 

1e New Teftament. Whether Mat- 
thew made only ufe of it by way of 
accommodation, is not now my bu- 
finefs to enquire. At another time 
I fhall give my opinion on this. But 
the reference to the {aid place is clear 
from the conneétion. The kingdoms 
of Syria and of Hrael threatened de- 
ftruétion to that of Judah ; but as the 
promifed King of the Jews had not 
yet made his appearance in the world, 
their counfel was to come to noug! ht. 
This King was to be the fon of Da- 
vid; the houfe of David thetefore 
could not be fubveritcd. The citizens 
of Judah on this account are intro- 
duced re joicing and enlarging upon 
the qualities of their promifed Savi- 
our, Itwas, and is, a cuftomof the 
Orient to do this by giving glorious 
names. The purport of the names 
mentioned in this verfe is the only 
cbject of aud prelent invefti gation. 
The firkt gueition that occ urs, is, 
Flew many names were here given ta 
the child which was yet to be born? 
The Englith tranflation gives five. 
TheSeptuagint,according to the com- 
mon edition, but one, and according 
to the Alexandrine a ed feven, 
the Angei, the Wonderful, the Coun- 
{cllor, 
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fellor, the Strong One, the Mighty, 
the Prince of Peace, and the Father 
of the future World. The Sys:ac 
hath thefe four~-Admiration, the 
Counfellor, the soft. Mighty God 
for ever, the Prince of_j»"se. The 
Arabic thefe fix—the Meflenger of 
the great Counfel, the Admirable 
Counfellor, the Mighty God, the 
Emperor, the Lord of Peace, the 
Father of the future World. The 
vulgar Latin ftiles him—Wonderful, 
Counfellor,’ God, the Strong, the 
Father of the future World, the Prince 
of Peace. The French tranflation 
counts five names, viz. The Won- 
derful, the Countellor, the Strong 
and Mighty God, the Father of 
Eternity, and the Prince of Peace. 
The Low-Dutch exprefs theie aames 
thus, Wonderful, Couniellor, Strong 
God, Father of Eternity, Prince of 
Peace. Caftalio hath only thefe four 
—Wonderful Counfellor, Mighty 
God, Father of Eternity, Prince of 
Peace. Junius and Tremellius have 
the names exactly as the French 
tranflation. The German of Luther 
hath thefe fix—Wonderful, Counfel- 
lor, Power, Hero, always Father, 
Prince of Peace; with which the 
Swedifh agrees, excepting only the 
word Power, for which it hath God, 
wherein it followeth the vulgar Latin 
and Arias Montanus. 
_ Thefe differences fhew that there 
1s fome difficulty in the Hebrew 
words, or at leaft fome ambiguity, 
This ambiguity doth not affect our 
faith. If Chriftis not exprefsly called 
God here, he is ftiled fo in innume- 
rable other places, both in the Old 
Feftament and in the New. Only 
the facred regard a Divine owes to 
icripture and truth, leads me to an 
attempt to find the true names given 
to the Son of God in this place. 
fcan find no more than ¢ébree, 
though T ftand alone now in oppoti- 
tion to all tranfations and explanati- 
ons Tever have feen. Thefe three 
Rhames are Propher, Prieft and King, 





5 

It is well known that it is ufual 
among the Divines to diftinguifh in | 
the great work of redemption the 
three offices of Chrift, the propheti- 
cal, the prieftly, and the kingly. This 
diftinétion fome of the modern _re- 
ject as unfcriptural. A German Di- | 
vine of great note, Erneffi, wrote a 
differtation again{t it, and the ftill 
living Semler, at Halle, fays (in the 
defcription of his life) that he-gave 
to Ernefti the firft hint for this dog- 
matical reformation ; an hint, I think, 
as ufelefs as all the other innovations 
of this neological fore-runner. For 
though the expreflion is typical and 
figurative, yet experience fhews that ~ 
our dogmatical fyitems cannot convey 
the proper fcriptural ideis without , 
making ufe of them, and a Divine ful- 
fils his duty if he explains his terms.. 

The tranflation, therefore, I would 
give of this text is this—For a boy 
will be born unto us, a fon is deftin-. . 
ed for us; he will adminiiter the 
fupreme power, and he has a_mar- 
vellous name—Prophet of theMighty 
{Jod, the unremoveable Prieft, the 
Prince reigning in Peace. 

The word, ‘pele,’ wonderful, I look 
upon as not belonging to the names, , 
but having here the nature of an 
adverb. They will call him won, - 
derfully ;. and now come the names: 
Wonderful in the Hebrew language 
is “ myfterious.” So the Angel fays, 
to Manoah, Jud. 13, 18. for what 
doth thou afk for my name, for 
thatis myfterions, or not to bé com+ 
prehended. by mortals. Compare 
with this Pf. 139, 6. Prov. 30, 18. 
The Arabian tranflator, I fuppofe, 
looked (Jud, 13, 18.) upon the word 
«< nelei” as the true name of the Ane _ 
gel who fpoke with. Manoah, and 
hence itis that he and his followers, 
or firft the author or authors of the 
Septuagintand their followers, intra- 
duced the name of Angel in this place. 

Joez el gibbor I tranilate without 
any hefitation, Prophet of the Magny 
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God. JoezI derive from an Arabic 
word jaaz, which is to prophecy or 
forefay. In the Hebrew it occurs 
exactly in the fame fenfe, Num. 24, 
14. with which place the following 
may be compared, Ifa. 5, rg. 25,1. 
40, 13. 41, 28. 

Abi-at, is wordly Father of Eter- 
nity; but the name of Father was 
peculiar to the Prietts, which is evt- 
dent from Jud. 18, 19. and many 
other places. Ar fignifies one who 
remains, Ifa. 57, 15. and the whole 
expreffion is fynonymous to that of 
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the 110 Pfalm, v. 4. Cohen Leolam, 
which is in an unexceptionable man- 
ner explained by Paul, Ebr. 7, 3. a 
Prieft, who abides (as fuch) conti- 
nually, 

The laft Sar-Schalom, Prince of 
Peace, needs no comment. 

I fhall never {peak otherwife than 
with deference to the reader’s better 
judgment: But of this text I may 
fafely add, no learned Divine, who 
reads this, will find difficulty in ad- 
mitting that the given explication or 
thisChriftmas text is the only true one, 





For the New-York Macazine, €%c. 
JUVENIS—No. I. 


“ Man was not made to cueftion but adore.” 


HE fyfiem of the univerfe is 
admirable and glorious, and 

well calculated to raife in our minds 
the moft fublime and immeafurable 
ideas of the inimitably expert, and 
omnipotent Creator. The azure ex- 
panfe is a continued fcene of beauty 
and fublimity ; but efpecially in the 
night, when it is embellifhed with 
myriads of glittering ftars. A con- 
fideration of this, extorted from the 
Pfalmift the celebrated exclamation, 
** When I confider thy Heayens, the 
works of thy fingers, the moon and 
the ftars which thou haf ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful 
of him, and the fon of man that 
thou vifiteft him?” — Is it poffible for 
language more ftrongly to convey 
ideas too’ big to be concealed? Is 
it in the potver of fpeech more 
forcibly to declare the extatic folem- 
nity and adoration which employed 
the powers of his foul? Is it poffible 
for expreflion more elegantly—more 
ftrikingly to illuftrate the unparallel- 
ed wifdom of the Deity? How true, 
how judicious is the obfervation? 
Man confidered in relation to created 
things collectwely, immediately finks 
into unnoticed infignificance. He 
appears but a point in the univerfal 
fyitem ; and yet he is often elated fo 


Young’s Paraphrafe. 

far above himfelf as to ufurp the pre- 
rogative of cenfuring the divine go- 
vernment: But his conduét in this 
refpeét is contrary to wifdom and to 
duty; for the author of his being 
poffefles infinite perfection, and there- 
fore muft a¢t primarily for his own 
glory, and then for the happinefs of 
his creatures. Man is a being endow- 
ed with reafon, placed in this world 


in certain relations and under certain’ 


obligations ; he is therefore refponfi- 

le for his actions. Now, his Crea- 
tor being infinitely benevolent, pow- 
erful and juft, it is neceffary that he 
fhould be fully ‘refigned to all his 
difpenfations. It is not for him to 
queftion the propriety of events or 
the juitice of vicifitudes agparently 
inimical to human happineis. Shall 
man prefume to afk his Maker, why 
haft thou made me thus? Hf adverfe 
fortune attend him, fhall he juftify 
himfelf, and demand profperity as the 
reward of innocence and virtue? 
Shall he declaim againft infinite mer- 
cy becaufe he cannot prevent many 
unforefeen evils? or fhall he be dif- 
fatisfied that he is not made one of 
the higher orders of intelligences ? 
Either of thefe is to him morally 
impoiible. Adoration therefore is 
the proper duty of him whofe being 
13 
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is but of yefterday; and whofe exift- 
ence is dependent on the will of his 
Creator. But the propofition will 
admit of another conitruction. ft 
cannot import that we have no right 
to interrogate with a defire of infor- 
mation; but that we fhould not im- 
pertinently conclude that this or that 
is right or wrong, in proportion as 
jt coincides or difagrees with our 
ideas ; for upon further examination 
it will appear that reafon extends but 
to a little diftance. 

Whoever fearches into the caufes 
of things, with a view to determine 
re{pecting them, will eafily perceive 
within how fmall a compafs our 
knowledge is confined. We may 
carry our enquiries to fome length, 
and obferve different effects; but 
when we would invettigate the caufe 
producing thefe effects, in fome cafes 
infurmountable obftacles oppofe us, 
and in others we are compelled to 
reftin probability only. The ima- 
gination may rove unreitrained into 
the interminable fyftem of creation 
with rapture and adoration. The 
philofophic mind may contemplate 
the movements of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and attempt to account for na- 
tural phenomena; but there are fo 
many things beyond the reach of our 
limited underftandings, and fo many 
difficulties attend thofe things with 
which we are fomewhat acquainted, 
that to attain a certainty concerning 
them feems impoflible. The caufe 
of the different kinds of attraétion 
has long engaged the attention of the 
learned naturalift: But this is one 
of the arcana of nature, which yet 
remains inexplicable. In ‘hort, is 
there any thing which man can com- 
prehend? Not the manner in which 
any One creature in the univerie ex- 
its, Themyfterious union between 
the foul and body cannot be develop- 
ed by the human mind. It is im- 
pollible that finite minds can perfeét- 
ly penetrate\the wifdom of an infinite 


Being. Why. then should we cifbe- 





lieve whatever tranfcends our com- 
prehenfion ? Why efteem that con- 
trary to reafon which is only above 
it? Nothing can be more abfurd 
than to deny the exiftence of things 
becaufe they are myfterious. Abfo- 
lute {cepticifin is the confequence of 
fucha principle. Shall wedeny our. 
own exiftence becaufe the manner of 
it is incomprehenfible? Shall we 
deny the immateriality of the foul 
becaufe we have no idea of an imma- 
terial Being? Shall we deny the truth 
of a divine Revelation becaufe of the 
myfteries which it contains? The 
latter would be equally abfurd with 
either of the former. Whenever, 
therefore, we fearch into things, when 
we have proceeded fo far as that our 
reafon rather obfcures*than illumines-: 
the {ubje&t, there we muft reft in 
filent admiration of infinite wifdom, 
and in rapturous adoration of him 
whofe works are wonderful and whofe 
ways are paft finding out. 


Feb. 29, 1789. 





JUVENIS.—No. Il. 
On Love. 

HAT mutual endearment ob- 
fervable between the fexes is: 
diftinguifhed by the term Love. To 
be conftant it ought ever to be found- 
ed upon a conviction of merit in the 
object. In fome perfons I {uppofe its 
incitements are much warmer than in 
others. But that it has an exiftence 
will not be queftioned by any who are 
poficfied of the leaft degree of fenfibi- 
lity. There is, I allow, a falfe kind 
of love, or rather a lover falfely dire&t- 
ed, fuch as the fu@den heatand flights 
of paflion. Genuine love muft have 
a knowledge of fome engaging charms 
and qualifications before it canbe a- 
wakened.” Beauty, though pleaiing 
to the eye, is not the proper fource 
of lafting affection: 'Fhis, like a de- 
lightful fower, may foen fade and die 
away. Fortune, though neceflary for 
the comforts of life, can mever be the 
/ bafts 
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bafis of genuine love ; for asall things 
are uncertain, if this be removed, the 
fuperftruéture of regard muft tumble 
intoruin. ‘True love mutt arife from 
a fpontaneous reciprocal flow of paf- 
fion, under the guidance and influence 
of reafon ; then it is one of the hap- 
pieit paflions in the human breatt, 
produftive of a high degree of vlea- 
fure. Though fometimes even when 
it is properly founded, it is the means 
of great folicitude and diftrefs of mind, 
as in the cafe of difappointments ei- 
ther on the part of the Lady or on 
thet of the Gentleman; but moft fo 
in regard to the Lady. A Gentleman 
may find, perhaps, in the circle of his 
acquaintance, an amiable woman, 
pofiefled of every endearing charm, 
and well acquainted with the more 
delicate virtues ; he himfelf too may 
not be deficient cither in learning or 
addrefs ; his foul is wrapt in extacy 
in her prefence ; in focial converfe it 
is with difficulty that he exprefies the 
fincerity of his intentions, and his 
difconfolate condition, in cafe fhe 
refufes her compaflion—her love, in 
return. But fo itis, that fancy cannot 
always accept the fame perfon as a 
friend and a lover. The Lady ex- 
prefies the tendereft concern for his . 
misfortune in loving a perfon who can 
never view him in any other light 
than a friend: She declines his offers, 
and though fhe refpeéts him, yet can 
never choofe him as the friend of her 
bofom. Here then it muft be the 
caufe of mortification; and make an 
almoft incurable wound in the heart 
of the unfortunate admirer. But how 
much ftronger is the conflié of paffi- 
on in the breaft of a Lady who is 
#track with the accomplifhments of a 
Gentleman? She views and revolves 
in her mind, with rapture, his abili- 
ties, his learning, his amicable and 
conciliating difpofition, his agreeable 
manner of behaviour and dijcourfe : 
perhaps fhe has no way of difcovering - 
it to him; her fituation is peculiarly 


eritical; to declare herfelf openly 


MAGAZINE, &c. 


would be confidered as incompatible 
with ftrict modeity ; in his prefence 
fhe is confuied if he but look her in 
the face; her bofom is wearied with 
gencrous palpitations ; fhe muftcon- 
ceal her emotions; there is no avoid. 
ing it,let the difficulty be ever fo great, 
for an oral declaration is extremely 
difagreeable to a Lady, and indeed tt 
feldom mects the approbation of the 
Gentleman: an epiltolary declaration 
is equally difagreeable and much more 
dangerous,for it muft cither be anony- 
mous, and then it muft prove una- 
vailing, or if her name be fubfcribed, 
he has it in his power, if he is bafe 
enough, to expofe her to the world, 
and render her miferable. How great 
are the advantages of the male abov 
the female fex! In the one the judg- 
ment is ftronger, their liberties lefs 
embarrafled ; ir the other a vivacity 
of imagination, and a more refined 
fenfibility, are obfervable. Here love 
may be properly founded, but as itis 
net mutual, itcannot be happy: But 
when a Lady gratefully receives the 
addreffes of her lover—when they can 
converfe without formal affectation, 
and can indulge innocent familiarities, 
then the imagination paints the prof- 
pects of felicity. The Gentleman is 
never more delighted than when he Is 
engaged with the objeét of his wifhes. 
ftroubles affault him, an hour or two 
in converfation with her allavs his 


grief. In youth the paffions arc itron- 


ger, the imagination more heated ; 
butassve advancé in years the paffions 
grow more obtufe, and the judgment 
uperfedesthe imagination. Thus in 
courtihip the imagination affords the 
eCtation is greater than the reality. 
After marriage thofe pleafures which 
prefented themfelves gradually wea- 
ken, the troubles of lite interrupt en- 
joyment, the mind is convinced of 
the uncertainty of terreftial things, 
and becomes molt thoughtful about 
futurity. 


March 6, 1 789. Te 
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4 To the Epsrors of the New-York Magnan &e. 


Gentlemen, — : 
AM always he »ppy Ww hen I fee any 
new publication go ri ig forward 
that wll be cither ufeful or orna-" 
mental to my c ountry, and therefore 
was much pleated when I faw, in the 
newlpapers, your pro pofals for pub- 
lithing i Maranitie as a more ne- 
ceflary work cannot, in my opinion, 
at this time be undertaken in this 
citv. Such a publication ts certainly 
@ great ornament to any place, and 
J have jong Jamented that t New-York 
(for whofe reipectability, as my na- 
tive city, ] am much concerned) 
could not boaft of one-as well as 
Philadelphia and Boften, in both of 
which places there are no Iefs than 
two, and in the formér a third, Lam 
credibly informed, will fhortly make 
its appearance. The extenfion of 
literature is an object of the firft im- 
portance, and the wiicit legiflatures 
(if I may be allowed to derogate 
from my fex, by maki ng ufe of the 
expreilion) have not only counten- 
anced it, but even given 1 ‘rewards for 
its promotion. In juch a re! ipectable 
and populous city as this—the refi- 
dence of our political fathers—-the 
emporium of the United States—and 
the refort of f foreigners of diftin¢ction, 
it muft be painful to every liberal 
mind to think that we have fo long 
been deftitute of a work of fo very 
ufeful and interefting a nature. kor 
my part, lalways throw in my mite 
me Sea oublic ations which have 
a tendency to amufe or inftruct, and 
I conceive it to be the 6 uty of every 
well-wifher to our rifing empire to 
do the fame. 
When the American Magazine 
Was publifhed here, two yea r3 fince, 
I was flattered with the idea that our 
fex in particular w oul id be favoured 
With a conftant publication of a work 
they fo generally admire; but when J 
Was informed the Editor intended to 
Silcontinue it, my dijappointment 
B 


far exceeded khe flattering hopes I 
had before entertained: a fullen cha- 
grin {at likeyife upon the brow of 
all the ladigs of my acquaintance, 
and they were ready to break forth 
in embittered” reprehenfions againit 
the men, for heir unpardonable neg- 
leét in et neowraging 1 it: Thope, how- 
ever, the p¥e you mean to pu blifh, 
will meet With a better fate; and, as 
I underiignd you are natives of this 
fate, yos may depend upon re- 
ceiving All the affiftance I can pol- 
fibly procure for you. JI fhall in- 
tereit myfelf much in your favour, 
and will get all the! ladies with whom 
I 2m acquainted, to fubfcribe for 
your Magazine; at the fame time I 
muft add a wifh that the gentlemen 
will not be backward in theirencous 
ragement, but, if it is only for the 
fake of the a will afford fufii- 
cient at leaft to enable you to carry 
it on, fo that we may have fome 
fhare in the general entertainment 
which the lit&ary world affords, 
and likewife a p\ge in which to de- 
polit our fontimen . 

Before I concludk I cannot omit 
to intimate to you ar\idea which juft 
ftruck me, and which tho’ it may 
be accounted extremel)\whimfical, 
may yet be ominous of yd fuccels, 
end that it may I affure yo\ I give 
you my war meft withes. ‘Khad 
fe: arcely clofed the laft fentence o™he 
preceding paragraph when I reco 
leéted that this was New Year’s Day, 
and that it was Frid Now, as 
Friday is reckoned by the fons of 
Neptu ne a moft unlucky day, I on 
the « contrary have always thought it 
a very fortunate one, and have con- 
ftantly chofe to begin any important 
work on it. This led me to conft- 
der the year, and I affure you I fele 
an inexpreflible pleafure to find it an 
equal tenth of a « entury, and fo near 
the clofe of it to, that I, who ae 
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but in my twenty- fixth year, am in 
hopes to fee the celebration of the 
feltival of a Jubilee regiitered in 
your Magazine. I remember an old 
fay ing of a great uncle c f mine, who 
had no fmall fhare of know ledge, 
and who was called by the peatants, 
by way of eminence, lng. rane? Wile- 
man, that ten years, ten months, ten 
days, and ten hours application to 
any bufinefs, would comptctea man’s 
fortune; and that he had always 
found every number « of ten to be an 
happy one, which he taught me to 
bidies e, and which I have found ve- 
rified in many inftances. In conii- 
dering all this I was involunt: tary led 
into a reverie, in which I behetd you 
in the full enjoyment of every gra- 
tification fowing from more _ 
hoped-for fucceis; and falling int 
a flumber, I conceived myfelf i in a 
f{pacious library, where I behel dc on 
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a thelf, two complete fets of The 
Neav-York Magazine, neatly bound, 
and lettered incharaciers of gold, from 
Vol. I. to X.  Laiked the attendant 
for one of them, and in iteppi>: for. 


ware , Sa reac 
ward to reac 


th it, his foot catching 
to the fide of the railing, he tumbled 
dow es and I awoke by the noife, 
much chagrined with my difappc id 
ment. ‘This f{ take to be a favoura- 
ble omen for you, as I have never 
known my felt to meet with adi ilzp- 
pointment in 2 dream but what has in 
the end turned out to advantage. 
From all this 1 have imb bibed an 
idea that you will meet with merited 
fuccefs, and tho’ it may be thought 
by fome chimerical, yet Laflure you 
I have great hopes from it; and that 
you may mect with enc ouragement 
equal to your utmoilt defires, is the 
fincere with of your real friend, 


MARIA MORELOVE. 
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THE following Story is extratied from aWork of much Merit, not generally 


‘ Ace laide 


known here, entitled, 


> and T heodore ; 


or, Letters on Educa- 


tik = * firft tranflated from the French of Madame ‘la Comptetic — Genlis, 


and publifked ty-the En glife Language, in London, in 1784. 


be Editors 


prefu me ie sett! not bez unenterx taining to their eg Readers. 


aie HIS TORY of the DUTC 
| Written by heir? 


OW fhall I have courage to 
y recal particulars of misfor- 
tunes 35 
which has excited in me fuch dread- 
ful agitations for fo long a time! — 
How can I write this deplorable hif- 
tory! Omy daughters! you will 
read it; it will afford you ufeful and 
ftriking leffons; that idea will fup- 


the mere remembrance of 





S de C " 


port my courage. And thou, who 
wait made the arbiter of my fate, a 
an unfortunate and facred tie, whoie 
afhes I am reluctantly going to dif- 
turb, by relating thy “pafiions a and 
thy crimes, forgive me! Thy en- 
ormities and my misfortunes are but 
too well known; if they were not, 
I fhould have learned how to refpeét 
thy 


oe > a4, > r MN 
The foundation of this hiflory is perfe&ly true. The nine years of confine- 
wh 7 7127" hy . 
ment in acavern, where the fun never penetrated, the pretended death of the 
Dutchefs, the manner in which fee lived and received nour foment, her deli- 


everance; all thefe particulars are exactly true. 
hif ory is love, and the charaélers of the lover and the frien 


in 17—, fawat Rome the Dutchefs i de C 


ihe father of that ints vefiing perfon. 


The only engyer in this 
The author, 
» ale CVEry yi dined avith 
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thy memory, anc 1 impofe on myfelf 
an eternal Bent. If this writing 
«enews the remembrance of them, at 
leaft I fall not diilemble the mre 
dence and the faults which plunged 
me into the depth of atilery, and 
drew on me fuch cruel punithme nts. 
I was born at Rome, fole heireis of 
an immenfe fortune, and of one of 
the moft illufrious families in Italy. 

IT received an ex ayers education ; 
brought up by the belt of mothers, 
cherithed by a tender rated anda 
family, of which I was the only 
hope; f fortune and nature appeared 
united in my fav wr I attained my 
fifteenth year, without having ¢ yne- 


rienced a jingle forrow, withoui iav- 


ing been once ill, without having 
fhed any tears but thofe of tenderneis 
or joy. I loved to recal the pait, 1 
enjoyed with tran{port the prefent, 
and I only faw in the future as bright 
and happy acondition. I had for a 
companion in my infancy, a young 
lady, the daughter of a friend of my 
nother’s. I contraéted for her a vio- 
lent friendfhip. She was ingenious, 
had fenfibility, but no experience ; 
fhe could neither advife.nor direc 
mes yet I had an unlimited confi- 
dence inher. I loved and refpetted 
my mother; but 1 did j Bo look upon 
eras a friend, becaufe fhe had per- 
mitted me to take an other 5 fine W 
even pleafed at my forming fo dan- 
gerous a connection, That imipra- 
dence coft me dear, and was the 
rim cauie of all sla aed ¢ 
My Niend married th e Marquis de 
Venuzi, whom fhe had been in love 
With for a year. I was in the fecret, 
and my ating as confident had but 
too inuch raifed my imagination, and 
fottened my heart. My friend, two 
Gays after the wed jing, fet out for 
the country. T| he M arquis took her 
toa delig hefal vill a, th hirty miles trom 
ome. My mother was of the party ; 
I went with her. The Maschioness 
de Venuzi was three vears older than 
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me; dhe appeared equally prudent 
and fenfible. Though fhe was only 
in her nineteenth year, my mother 
left us ent irely at liberty to fee each 
other alone at all times. One even- 
ing after fupper the Marchionets pro- 


< 
‘ 


pofed our taking a walk in the park. 
We went by ourfelves ; on entering 
a little wildernefs, in a turn of the 
walk, we faw a young man fitting 
ona bank ; on perceiving us, he arofe,s 
the great furprife he fhewed caufed 
in us the fame emotion. We were 
very near him; the moon fhone on 
his face ; we were equally itruck with 
his graceful figure ndnobleair. Ajf- 
ter amoment’s filence, ashe did not 
retire, the Marchionefs afked him 
who he was; he anfwered her with 
as much refpeét as gallantry, but re- 
luied to tell his name, and immedci- 
ately went away. Very much fur- 
pried at this adventure, we direétly 
returned, and trufted the Marquis 
with it. He fmiled, and left us to 
funpofe the young maa was not un- 
known to to ‘As I thewed a great’ 
Gefire to be further informed, all I - 
can tell you, faid he, is, that his 
birth is 3 ; he has long ardently 
withed to fee you; if he will eee 
to-morrow I will tell you his name 
T renewed my queitions the next ae 
and I only received unfatisfactor y 
anfivers. At night, when my mo- 
ther was gone to bed, I went down 
to my friend ; w e that ourielves3 into 
her clofet, and t talked < of lait night’s 
adventure, when, all at once, the 
coor opened, and the Marquis came 
in, holding a dark lanthorn in one 
my and conducting with the other 
the fame young man that I had fo 
great a defire to know. I remained 
immoveable with furprife; the Mar- 
quis, app roaching me, I prefent you, 
{aid he, my prifoner, to whom I be- 
lieve, cc ntinued he, laughing, fince 
he has had the imprudence of deter- 
minin g to fee | you a fecond tim e, it 
will no Jone ger Dein my pow pei give 
i! TTY 
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though thev perverted my under- 
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r _ ’ a | f > | 
Rome. ‘Towards the end of the 
Winter, there were many entertain- 
1 es 

with my mo- 
“n morning the 
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my come into 
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mafaued ball; I wen 
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wis PYTC now 
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her room to chahee my drefs. We 








went out of the hall, and in croiing 
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fecret joy I felt at feeling him again, 
my firit impu life was to endeavour to 
¢. He held my gown, begging 
) grant him a mome! 
> conjure cl he Marchioneis 
to hear him; fhe united 
vours, and I had at lait the 
weaknefs to confent. The Count 
told me his fat! pil 
fettled; that he had been for {ix 
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weeks at Napl *s; that he had agai 
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teen the Duke de C , his bro- 
ther,’ to whom he was fincerely re- 
conciled. My father,” continued 
he, “ fetsoutin amonth for France; 
« forae Intereft t concering his fortune 
«“ recals him; bur he is abfolutely 


“ getemraned to retum” as cain to HS 


«own country. And {, before i 
“ iollow him in this lait: journey, 
“ am décermined to know my fate 
‘ i 12Cc ft x2 i ‘ 4 3 to 
« jearn if the tender vows 4 prefume 
“& to mate. are entirely rejected !— 
« Speak, 3 1! 4€ vou hate me; 
é i the ri if you 
° ¢ - 
& deur le exmined ; 7 
@ ro hall never be 
& fe 2 ‘ e . he) I ~ ae i Vr 
“ can reftorc me to my country, or 
: : 
« bantih fr Asthe Count 


laft words, I couid 
not reftran my ‘tears; that antwer 
was but too well underitood; the 
Count afked for ne other. A thou- 
fand times he afiured me of his eter- 
nel love. C erta in of my aftichinns; 
and ef returning to Rome in tix 
months in a conc jition to demand me 
Mm marriage, thongh his fortune was 
not foconfiderable as al] ap- 
pire! to juttify his hopess and yet 
my heart could not anticipate. Tiwo 

silioshs after this inuevion/: which 


2a oe ~~ ee >) 
aeprivea me ¢ li} tne tranaqundityv of 
4 .- 





or sae my | Sa | J ‘ eae 
my life, the Dus ¢ ae, ¢ came 
Pre * BF oes 
toRome. I faw him atan afiembly 
‘ } * 
at the French Ambafiador’3. When 


he was introduced to me, I felt an 
extraordinary fenfation, and which 
perhaps proceeded only from the had 
charaéter @ the Marquis de V enuZi had 
given of him, who, in {peak ing to 
me¢ of hi is aes ceed ings with the Mar- 
quis d te Selmire, had reprefented him 
liy vindiétive aad $4 it ew 
~ Du ke was about thirtv-iix x years 

age, perfedily hand{ome, yet in 
his eyes and eye-brows was marked 
an inaufpicions gloom, which firuck 
one much more at firit than the noble 
{ymmetry of his feure. He hada 


i equa 





c 


look that was fevere, piercing, and 
wild; when he wifhed to {often it, 
he made it ambiguous and deceitful. 
His manner was in general difdain- 
ful; and although he was not defici- 
ent in Pe Ltenefs in fome refpects, bis 
file of behaviour was as decifive as 
it wasimperious. Proud ef his birth, 
forme, enployments, aad intereft 
at Court, and of his fuccefs with the 
women, he thought nothing was ever 
to refiit his ie or oppoie 
hip will. Pefhonat ey went, ipoilt 
by pride and profpx rity, he knew not 
how to ea ier his pailons, or fup- 
prefs bis reientments. Iiplacebie, 
through wealnefs and vanity, he 
gloried im never forgiving. He hated 
with fury, and facrificed all for the 
sin: pleafers he found in being 
evenged.. Such was the Duke de 
C. . I felt an invincible aver- 
fion for him from the firit moment I 
belield him. Uniortwnately for me, 
I infoired him witha very different 
impreflion. He got introduced at 
my mother’s; a fortnight after, my 
father told me the Duke had demand- 
ed me in marriage, and that I muf 
prepare for the ceremony in a month. 
ty ules added, ‘* J have given my 
word, without a‘king your confent; 
for I doubted not your accepting 
with pleafure the greateft match in 
fiely ; a man w ho adores you, and 
hofe perfon is {o agreeable.” . I re- 
eetved this declaration. (which ap- 
eared the fentence of my death) 
without being able to utter a word. 
My father lowed me, but was abfo- 
lute; therefore, what could I fay? 
Could I have the comfort of com-- 
emacs g tomy mother? With = 
face could I own my faults ; or dar 
confefs that 1 had difpofed of wn 
heart without h cr approbation? It 
was then I exp erienced the full force 
of the fatal in:prudence of my con- 
duct, and the greatelt misfortune 
that could ] happen toa sb wonran, 


that of not having looked on her 
other 
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mother asa true friend and confident. 
Not being able to {peak or complain, 
burying in the bo ttom of my foul all 
my forrows and misto rtuncs, ges vid- 
ed the Marchionefs de Venuzi, whofe 


dangerousadvice i 





dreaded. i th C ough t 
obedience alone could e: (plate my 
faults. I fubmitted to my fate, and 
facrificed my happi inefs to the reipect 
due to the will « ry my parents. | 
married the Duke de C , and 
fet out almoit direétly with him for 
Naples. pts we arrived in the 
city, and entered the palace where I 
was to {pend ie life, feparated from 
my mother, from my friends, from 
my family, I fuffered emotions of 
ae bitter beyond deicription.— 
e Duke attributed my sevfonnd 
melancholy to my afi e€tion for my 
parents, endeavoured to foothe me 
by proteftations of an affection, which 
it was not in my power to return. I 
appeared at Court, and I foon found 
the Duke was exceflively jealous. It 
gave me but little vexation: I fhould 
have preferred retirement; but the 
Duke’s vanity retaincd me at Court, 
notwithftanding my tafte and his jea- 
loufy. I had been married {even 
months, when I heard the Marquis 
de Belmire had died in France ; that 
he had in his will appointed the Duke 
guardian to his fon, who was only 
eighteen years of age; and that the 
ye returning to Italy, was taken 
lat Turin. A fortnight after, the 
Dake coming into my room, faid, he 
had juft heard from his nephew, 
whofe health was re-eftablithed, He 
will return rio more to Naples; he 
baie to you, to entreat you to folj- 
t my permiffion for him to. travel 
for two years. Here is his letter, 
At thefe words the Duke gave me a 
letter, the feal broken. I took it 
trembling, and read rhs with a 
faultering voice what follows 
«¢ Vladam, 
s¢ Although I have not the honour 
* of being known to you, I have 











¢ Macazine, &c. 


‘ hopes that my miieries are fufici- 
ent to inipire } you with fome com- 
pelo : [have lott the tendereft 
and beit of fathers. Grief and 
defpair had | almoit brought me to 
the brink of the grave! The un- 
kind affiduities of cruel friends 
«¢ have recalled me to life! But to 
‘© what an exiftence am I reftored! 
I have loft all that could make it 
«valuable. Forgive me, Madam, 
“ for troubling you with a forrow, 
*¢ to which you are a firanger; my 
« heart overflows! On! will you 
at leaft condeicend to excule, to 
pity me! The lait will of my 
father has made me cependent on 
my uncle; but I cannot obey his 
orders to return to Naples. My 
father was born and lived there 
twenty years. Every thing will 
recal the moft cruel ideas. No, I 
will never go! lam fure, Madam, 
s you will approve this delicacy, and 
that you will perfuade my uncle to 
revoke an order, which I have not 
power to obey. Obtain for me, 
Madam, the permifiion of travel- 
ling—of flying—of banifhing my- 
felf from Naples. In a word, the 
liberty of carrying far from Italy, 
the forrows and misfortunes I fhall 
“retain to my laft breath. I am, 
« with refpeét, &c. 
“The Count de Belmire.” 

I can give you no idea cf the 
dreadful uneafineis I felt in reading 
thisletter. Iwas afraid it was im- 
poffibie not to underftand the double 
meaning of it. Befides, the Duke 
was of all men the moft jealous and 
fulpicious ; but ftill ignorant that his 
nephew had been at Rome, convinc- 
ed I never could have feen him, he 
had not the flightett notion of the 
truth. As for me, unable ‘to keep 
thofe fentiments to myfelf which 
rent my heart, I wrote the next day 
to the Marchionefs de Venuzi a let- 
ter, in which I had the audacity to 
complain of my fate, and lament the ¢ 
fatal 
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fatal paftion I could not overcome. 
The Marchionefs, in her aniwer, 
cueftioned me on the Duke’s con- 
du@. I anfwered her freely; and 
did not conceal from her, that every 
day I difcovered in the Duke faults, 
vices, and a determined violence of 
temper, which too much juftified the 
antipathy [had for him. it was thus 
by frefh imprudencies I dug a pit for 
my own deftruction. About this 
time I enjoyed the happinels of ‘{ee- 
ing my father and mother again ; I 
vas near lying in; they came to 
Naples tobe with me. I wasbrought 
to bed of a daughter. . I afked, and 
obtained permiffion to fuckle her.— 
This tender employment, during the 
time it lafted, fufpended my forrows, 
and made me infenfible of the Duke’s 
iJ] treatment, v.ho, for a long time, 
had ceaied to reitain the impetuofity 
of his temper beforeme. ‘The day 
after T had weaned my child, the 
Duke came to me, and izid, we mutt 
immediately fet out for an eftate he 
had twelve ieagues from Naples. My 
daughter was with me; I took her 
in my arms, and, without uttering a 
word, followed the Duke. We got 
into the carriage; I held my daugh- 
teron my lap; I carafied her; the 
Duke was filent; during the journey 
he appeared abforbed in thought; 
when we arrived at the caftle, we 
crofled a draw-bridge ; the rattling 
of the chains made me fhudder; at 
this moment I looked at the Duke. 
What is the matter with you, {aid 

e? The ancient appearance of this 
caftle feems to furprife you. What! 
do you think you are entering a pri- 
fon? He uttered thefe words with 
a forced and malicious fmile, and I 
obferved his eyes fparkling with an 
Inhuman joy, which fhocked me. 
Withing to conceal my terror, Ileant 
my head on my daughter’s, and could 
not reftrain my tears. My child feel- 
ing them trickle down her face, began 
to cry; her cries pierced the very 
bottom of my foul; I prefled her to 





my bofom with the tendereft affe&i- 
on, and my fobs redoubled. Thus 
I got out of the carriage. The Duke 
{natched my daughter out of my 
arms, and gave her to one of his 
attendants; and feizing one of my 
hands, he led, or rather dragged me 
towards the caftle, made me go up 
a flight of iteps, at the top of which 
was a long gallery. ‘The evening 
came on; the gallery we crofied was 
very large and dark ; the Duke walk- 
ed extremely falt, when ftopping all 
at once, you tremble, faid he; what 
occafions this fear? Are you not 
with a hufband whom you love, and 
who ought to cherifh you? Oh! 
Heavens! cried J], what means that 
gloomy and diiturbed look, that ter- 
rible voice? Come, come, replied 
he, we are going to finifh the expla- 
nation. At thefe words, almoft car- 
rying me in his arms, for I could 
neither follow him or walk, he took 
me out of the gallery into a large 
bed-chamber. I fiung myielf inté 
a chair, and gave a free vent to my 
tears. He went out, and foon return- 
ed, holding a light, which he fet on 
a table oppofite to me, and feated 
himfelf by it. I dared not look at 
him ; I waited, trembling, with eyes 
cait down, f{carce fetching my breath, 
finking with terror, for his breaking 
filence. My memory recalled at once 
all my faults; I hadaconfufed ides, 
that the fatal fecret of my heart had 
been difcovered. That heart, filled 
with a criminal paffion, beat with 
fear,and trembled before an irritated 
judge. Oh! what courage innocence 
would have given me! But I felt 
myfelf culpable, and I had not cou- 
rage to fupport thofe horrid thoughts 
which my remorfe occafioned me. 
At laft the Duke fpoke: Enough of 
enjoying the fecret reproaches of your 
conicience; it is time to fill up the 
meafure of your confufion. Read 
thofe letters that [have copied myfelf. 
(To be continued.) 
On 
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O much has already, at fundry 
, ) times and in divers manners, 


been advanced on the jubject of the 
female fex, that it muft feem almoit 
unneceflary to take in hand, either 
to defcribe th eir Baap: qualia 


not angry, fir reader, Paty fay 
° wey ” 7 - Beas P2 
ther to bles ;” for 3G oubtleis, every 


t a Se ee 
one has fome failing 5 no one has 


ever a‘lirmed, orcan with truth aflert, 
that any mortal is to ally free from 


ail thote frailties, to which the hu- 
man race is liable; why then, if you 
are faulty, are you unwilling to he 
admonifhed, and {et in the right way, 
fox the future to av oid ceniure? Bat 
as I know too well that the greateit 
part of our fex are fo blind 
own weaknefies, and fo inveterate, 
when told of them, in their hatred, 
that were I to attempt to point out 
the foibles, which by long cuftom 
have become natural, I fhould not 
efcape their malice; it is my intent, 
in my prefent treatiie, merely to 
point out to them fome few ill habits, 
which are cflentially neceflary to “ 
avoided. I well know that if it were 
my with to enfure the good-will of 
fuch } poor vain creatures, who detett 
any one that give ee it the leaft hint 
of their weaknefles, I fhould flatter 
them—Unhappy mortals ! who, tho’ 
you are conicious to yourfelves of 
being deltitute of all merit, can, with 
delight, } hear ae praifed, and 
believe ail th falfities, which the 
men tell it: with as much, n nay 
more rapture than you would were 
they to fay merely the truth. Bur, 
to put my intent in execution, the 
firft thing which I thal! forewarn my 
fair readers to avoid, is the #] habit 
which too many of our jex pracitie, 
of either lifeni iing to, or talking {can- 
dal; for, if you will give way to it, 
believe me, you will make yourfelvcs 


univerially ‘difliked. Dees it not 


Macazine, &c. 
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reafon, that if I hear a pere 
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wnen my OacKk 18 turned sr W hat 
ey eee ee a a Pe 
right have I to expeét I fhall avoid 
the céniure of a fatirical tongue more 
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a moacit ana decent manner, cipe- 
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mitting the icais indecency from 
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them; for I know feveral women, 
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vith proper ipirit, alight attacks on 
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their mode 
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ty, have at i 
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rac “ter, and | M2 


utter ruin. if you with to render 
yourtelf amiable in the fight of the 
men, modefty and a ‘proper pride 


he moft eficctually ; for 


lightnels of 
woman appear fo 
honour, that the next 

omer may juflly expect a furrender, 
aut coniequently | be invited to the 
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affault. Ido not admire the fhew 
of too great learning in our iex, for 
they are not expected to poileis it, 
confequently o: ly few their folly 
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of your books, 


them, and they often produce bad 


neople ; 
earned writer lays) 
“ thofe amorous pailions, wale they 
paint, are apt to in fin. the 
into unwary er unhappily 
invert the copy into an : erigienl? —f 
would with you to avoid the conduct 
of fome women, who, with the hopes 
of pleafing and being agreeable (as 
they think) have a continual grin on 
their faces, and wil! always “fécond 
what is {aid tothem with ahalf-laugh, 
and a. “ Yes, Sir,” or a “ No, 

Ma’am.” 
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Mam.” Surely nothing can be 
more ridiculous than one of thoie 
good-natured, infipid mortals, Care- 
tully avoid every thing that is maicu- 
line, as it takes off from the delicacy 
natural to our fex, and.is {ure to give 
occafion for difguits and this Twould 
wifh you to obierve not only in your 
behaviour, butin your dreis, &c.——- 
Pretend not to be ever nice in religi- 


ous matters, as by fo doing you may 
render yourfelf iufpected ct an en- 
thafiaitic diipofition. ‘There are 
many lictle pundtilios to be obferved. 
in company, and many little ill- 
habits to be avoided, to enumerate 
which would be needles. I fhall 
only mention one or two—fuch as 
fitting cro!3-legged, ftraddling, ipit- 
ting, blowing notes, &c. &e. 





enh 


ALETTER ¢0 a4 Friend who complained of the unequal Diftribution of 
the Bounties of Providence. 


Dear Sir, 

NEQUAL diftribution of 

U what ? Money is, indeed, un- 
equally diitributed; but, is money 
felicity ? Is not a perfon happy in 
proportion to the attainment cf his 
wifes? Jn this view, is not ten 
thoufand a year that pines to be 
twenty, lefs than a Tingle fifty, that 
never fighed to be fifty-one? Much 
and Jittle, which, in general, ‘is the 
moft fervent wither? Of the rich, 
What multitudes are conftantly 
wretched, by endeavouring to grow 
richer ? .Of the poor, it can never be 
pretended, that unequal numbers dif- 
turb their prefent cares about futurity. 
They are born to poverty ; poverty 
obliges them to labour, and labour 
allows them no leifure to lament the 
neceflity ; even in the laft extremi- 
ties, hope fupports, ftrangely fup- 
ports them; while the rich, as un- 
accountably, fuiler through appre- 
henfion. 
__ Asthe {phere in which you obferve 
Is not narrow, you muit have made 
thefe reflections over and over. What 
think you of the following little nar- 
rative ? 

Laft Monday I vifited Sir John M—. 
In the afternoon came one of his 
tenanis, with only a part of hislitile 
rent; and hoped his iandlord would 
wait awhile for the reit. Sir Joba 
took what he brought, and dismiffed 

M, With reafon to expedt a seizure 


if the remainder did not arrive in a 
weck. The knight then affured me, 
that the low intereft of money oblig- 
ed him to keep 2 tight hand upon his 
tenants; and that aiter all, he mutt 
lower his manner of living, or foon 
fink beneath the meaneit of his ten- 
ants. He {poke this in all the hor- 
ror of apprehenfion ; yet ail the world 
knows the knight to be worth two 
thoufand a year. 
The next morning I called upon 
the tenant, whoie circumitances I 
know to be diftreiling, and his cha- 
_racter to be unblameable.. The ho- 
neit creature faid, he hoped he fhould 
be able to. get up his rent; yet I 
could not diicover ihat his hope had 
aay veafon to fupportat. I infifted on 
his landlord’s impatience. “ Why 
“then, Sir, faid he, Sir Yohn muit 
‘¢ take them two or three chairs, and: 
«“ my bed.” In thort, George Marfin 
was, at that inftant, happier than Sir 
Foln WI—. I came home, fent the 
man a trifle, which he can never 
trace from my hand; and in my cl- 
bow chair had this dream ‘= 
Jupiter fituated Wealth upon a 
mountain, and Poverty in a valicy. 
They were his own daughters by. 
Minerva, ard born pregnant. Wealth, 
in ue time, brought a daughter who» 
was ftruck witha palfey in her birth, 
and had a down look. She always 
trembled, and never could give her 
¢ eves 
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eyesan horizontal dire€tion. Poterty 
the fame day, was delivered of a 
caughter, who never ceafed to fmile, 
and could look upward. ‘I ‘he davgh- 
ter of Wealth was called Fear, -m 
that of Poverty, Hope. Pover’y, b 
the foft hand of her daughter, wis 
led up the fide of the valley to a plain, 
on which fhe met. W ‘calth, who had 
been forced thither, from the moun- 
tain, by her trembling daughter. 
Poverty faluted her fifter, who {corned 
to return the falutation ; but. ‘Fupiter 
defcended, joined their hands, and 
commanded them to live together 
upon that common. I wa ked by 
pronouncing aloud the words, | dare 
fay occafioned my dream: Rich and 
poor meet together; the Lerd is the 
maker of them all. 





Mac A 


My heart deceive 


GAZINE, exc. 


5 me, witha wits 


nefs, if it thus endeavours to. put of 


Charity. If onty honeity fecks to 
foiace itfelf with a rational perfuaf- 
on, that bitter ag it is, the cu p of 
Poverty is not all bitreriich | that, 
after drink: ng often, the ill talte may 
wear off, and that fome drops of 
fweetnefs are invilibly diftilled into 
it, by the paternal hand of provi- 
dence. 

Nay, believe me, I am not, et 
fignedly, foliciting for any of ye 
poor rehants.-—Here comes cone of 
mine, who, though T-have not one 
thoufand a year, fhall not find a Sir 
Fobn M— in, 


Yours, 


&e. 
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SENTIMENTS of az Austrian Lavy on RELIGION. 


HETHER it is owing to the 
example of the Emprets, or 

to any other caufe, there certainly ap- 
pears a warmer and more gen eral at- 
tachment to religion in Vienna, than 
in any cther greattown in Germany ; 
there is alfo a greater appearance of 
fatisfaction and happineis here than 


in many othez cities, where religious - 


imprefiions are more feeble an id lefs 
prevalent ; it is not improbable, that 
the latter may. be a confequence of 
the former. 

Irreligion and fcepticifm, exclufive 
of the bad effects they may have on 
the morals or future deftiny of men, 
impair even their temporal happinefs, 
by ‘obfcuring thofe ho opes, which, in 
tome fitaations; are their only con- 
folation. In whatever fuperior r point 
of view thofe men may contider 
themfelves, who deride the opinions 
which their fellow-citizens hold fa- 
cred, this vanity is often overbalanc- 
ed by the irkfome doubts which ob- 
trude on their minds. Uncertainty 
with refpect to the moft intereiting 


eirt 
eirt 


of all fubjeéts, or a fixed perfuafion 
of innihilation, are equally infep- 
portable to the greater part of m: 
kind, who fooner or later endeavour 
to put in aclaim for that bright re- 
veriion, which religion has promifed 
to belicvers. If the idea of annihi- 
lation has been {upported without pain 
by afew p hilofoph ers, it is the utmott 
that can be faid; fuch a tate of mind 
can never be a fource « of fatisfaction 
or pleafure. Pe cople of great fenfi- 
bility feldom endure it long; their 
fond defire of immortality overturns 
every fabric which {cepticiim had 
attempted to raife in their minds; 
they cannot abide by a doétrine which 
plucks from the heart a deeply roote 
ed ho pe, tears afunder all thofe ties of 
h lumanity, affection, friendfhip, and 
love, which it has been the bufinels 
of their lives to bind, and which they 
expect will be eternal. Since fenfi- 
bility renders the heart averfe to fcep- 
ticifm, and inclinable to devotion, 
we may naturally expect to find wo- 
men jnore devout than men; en! 
ew 
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few of that delicate fex have been 
able to look with fiedfait eves on a 
wofpeét, which terminates in a dif- 
mal blank ; and thofe few, who have 
bel that degree of philotc phical for- 
tude, have not been the mott amua- 
bic of the fex. 

None of my female acquaintance 
at Vienna ere in this uncomfortable 

ate of mind, but mény of them 
have embroidered fome fanciful piece 
of furerftition of their own apon the 
extenfive ground which the Roman 
Catholic faith affords. In a lady’s 
houfea few days ego I happened to 
take upa book which lav upon thie 
table, —a fall pictui eof the Vi ingin 
Mary on vellum fell from between 
the leaves; under the figure of the 
Virgin there wasan infcription, which 
literal lly tranflated is as follows: 

« This is prefented by 
to her deareit friend , in 
token of the fincereit regard and at- 
fection ; begging that as often as fle 
beholds this figure of the blefled Vir- 
<a fentiment of af- 
fection for her abfent friend, with the 
pene of Cahe'y ude and 1a ol 
fhe feels for the Mother of Jefus.” 

The lady informed me, that it 
was ufual for intimate friends to fend 
fuch prefents to.cach other when they 
Were about to foparate, and when 
there was a probavility of their being 
long afunder. 

T here feems to be fomething ex- 
ceedingly tender and pathetic in 
blending friend ulhip with religious 
fentiments, and thus by a kind of 
confecration endeay ouring to prelesye 
the former from the efféts of time 
and abfence—t)re perufal of this in- 
fcription recalled to my memory cer- 
-" connections 1 have at ho ame, the 

mpetuolity of which recollection af- 
fected me greatly. 

I remarked in this lady’s houfe 
another beautiful piéture of the Vir- 
gin, ornamented with a sich frame, 
anda filk curtain to preferve it fron 
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doit; I obierved that fhe never look- 
ed at it but with an air of veneration 
aud love, nor pailed it when unco- 
vered by the curtain, without a gen- 
tle bending of the knee. She told 
me, that this piéture had been long 
in the family, and had been always 
held in the “highelt efeem, as both 
fie and her mother owed fome 
of the mal fortunate events of their 
Jives to the protection of the blefied 
Virgin, and fhe feemed not entirely 
free trom a perfusfion that the atten- 
tion 0 ap is n was in fome de- 
1ad. bythe ae offices of 
cel pictur . She declared 
iat 8 contd lence rh had in the 
efs.and protection was 
one ci the preatelt comforts fhe had 
in Jife-—that to nee. fhe could, with- 
ext reitraint, open her heart, and 
pour out her whole foul under every 
afiiction, and fhe never failed to find 
herfelf comforted and relieved by 
fuch effufions. 

I obferved, that devout Proteftants 
found the fame confolation in addref- 
ling the Almighty. 

She faid—-the could not compre- 
hend how that could be—for that 


God the Father was fo great and aw- 


fal that her veneration was mixed 
with fach a degree of dread as con- 
founded all her ideas when fhe at- 
tempted to approach him; but the 
blefled Mary was of fo mik d, fo con- 
defcending, and.cx mmpailionace a cha- 
racter, that fhe could addrefs her with 
more confidence. 

She faid, the knew it was herduty 
to adore the Creator of the’ Univerfe, 
and fhe fulfilled it to the beft of her 
power, but fhe could not diveft her- 
{elf of a certain degree of .reftraint 
in her devotions to him, or even to 
her Saviour; but-the blefied Mary 
being herfelf a woman, and acquaint- 
= w vith all the weakne!s. and delica- 

es of the fex, fhe could to her open 
iy eart with a degree of freedom 

vhich ir was not .podible for her - 
wie 
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ufe to any of the I Perfor ms of the Holy 
Trinity. Obferve her ‘countenan ice, 
added fhe, pointing to the picture, 
My God, how mild and gracious! 
Thefe fentiments, however con- 
trary to the Proteftant tenants and 
the maxims cf philo fophy, are not 
unnatural to the human heart.—Vol- 
taire fays, that man hasalways fhewn 
an inclination to create God after his 
own image; this lady formed an idea 
of the biefled Virgin from the repre- 
{entation of the painter, as well as 
from the account given of her in 
the Evangeliits; and her religion al- 
lowing the Mother of Chrift to be 
an object of worfhip, ‘fhe naturally 
turned the ardourof her devction t9 
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her whofe power fhe imagined was 
fuflicient to protect her votaries here, 
and procure them Paradife hereafter, 
and whofe character fhe thought in 
fome particulars fympatbifed with he 
owr. 

Some ve2'ous Proteftants raay nof- 
fibly be fhocked at this lady’ 5 theo- 
logics al notions ; however, as in other 
refpects fne isa Woman of an excel- 
Jent chara@er, and obferves 
ral precepts of Chriitia: 


the mo- 
lity with as 
her creed had 


much ret as if 
’ ’ 1 
been pu ified bv Luther, and doubly 
“ts ie 
refined “aa Calvin; it is hoped they 


will not think it too great an exten- 
fion of charity to fuppofe that her 
{peculative errors may be forgiven, 
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Mefrs. Editors, 

LEVATED to the ceeree of a 
\ fcribb!ing author, 1 beg leave, 
with your permiflion, to record fome 
of my procudtions in your Magazine. 
By this I mean not to arrogate 
benefit that you may derive from me ; 
it is, I candidly confefs, merely to 
gratify my pride as a {eribbler—for 
Taffure you {have become fo conceit- 
ed with the 
fince 
can fcarcely think of a 


any 
d 


fueceis I have met with 
I aflumed authorfhin, that } 
any er elfe 
but feeing myfeli in print I have 
feribble2 muc h; and if the reader 
will be fo kind as to pardon the in- 
trufion, and hear me to the end, | 
will briefiv tell him how I became 
poflefled of the idea of turning au- 
thor, and in what manner I was ele- 
verens to that diftinction. 

You mutt know then, kind reader, 
that lam a profefional man—not of 
the pulpit, the bar, the dek—no, 
nor of the facultv, but of a hand}- 
craft——and this wal b 


a 2 


ea faficient 
indication to convince you that I am 


no febolar, though a 4 mot profound 
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No. I, 


SCRIBBLER. When I firft thought 
of writing any tino it was when I 
was young, and the occafion was 
this ~My fire, who was a ftaunch 
politician, had taught me to read, 
and I had frequent opportunities, 
when I returned home from my em- 
ployment ‘ night, to fee the newf- 
papers ; and, having heard a great 
deal about Mafter Hairy § produdti- 
on in one of them, and how that 
he would in time become a great man, 
I thought to myfelf as how I might 
do the fame; for tho’ Mafter Harry 
had been to Mr. Preterperfed, the 
{chool-mafter, a long time, yet I 
couid read a chanter in the Bible as 
well as he. I therefore fet to work, 
and when I finifhed my piece, I {ent 
it to the publifher of a new!paper 5 
but foie how or ether he did not 
infert it, which] fuppofe was on ac- 
count of the hete crogenous ftuff of 
which it was compoled, and that 
mais too being conveyed in fuch a 
feribbling manner as could not be 
deciphered by any but myfelf. This 
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did not entirely intimidate me—I 
tried once more, and the joy I felt 
next day on feeing myfelf in print, 
is beyond the pofibility of words to 
utter. The whole day long my 
thoughts ran continually upon it, and 
at night when [ fell afleep, my ima- 
gination painted to me an immenfe 
number of renowned perionages con- 
gratulating me on my admiltion into 
their tate. Some had harps, fome 
lyres, and fome trumpets of mafly 
gold, that emblazoned the roof of th 
ipacious manfion into which I was 
ufhered in triumph; and the {weet- 
nefs of the melody from the inftru- 
mental and vocal performers, was 
fuch as no mortal ear had ever before 
hee rd ! 

When I awoke I was extremelv 
delighted with the vifion, and I 
thought I faw mvfelf in reality a 
great man. In my reflections upon 
it next day, I beheld mytfelf wield- 
ing a pen with all the force of a fu- 
rious and animated combatant, until 
reaching to fupply it with ink, I o- 


‘verturned one of the implements of 


my profeffion. The noife brought 
me to my proper recollection, and, 
ttrange metamorphofis ! I found my- 
iclf in my mafter’s workfhop, bufied 
in the execution of a defign which 
my extraordinary avocation had de- 
flroyed, and furrounded by my fel- 
low apprentices, who were looking 
at my actions with aftonifhment, and 
picking up the remains of the valua- 
ble inttrament which I had thrown 
down, and which was broken to 
pieces. 

For this piece of mifchief I was 
feverely correéted by my matter, but 
the difafter did not prevent me in the 
Prdiecution of my favourite hobby- 
horfe. I continued to wield the 
goofe-quill, and levery day faw my- 
telf riling into confequence by the 
reipectable figure Mr. Scribbler made 
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in the newfpapers. One day I heard 


fome perions praifing a piece of mine, 
and this did not a little raife my va- 
nity. 1} had heard that pieces of me- 
rit were generally put into Magazines, 
and 1 thought that a good place to 
try my fortune in: Accordingly I 
wrote a piece of fome prolixity ; but 
in the acknowledgment to correfpon- 
dents, I found the Editor gave me a 
little credit, though he faid it was 
not correét enough for his work. I 
next wrote a {mall poem, which met 
with a fimilar fate, with this excep- 
tion only, that F was encouraged to 
cultivate my mule, by the aflurance 
that I would at length arrive to per- 
feftion. This added much to my 
happinefs, as my defire of literary 
fame was without bounds, and fF 
again tried in the profe way. In 
this I fucceeded, and my produéti- 
on had a confpicuous place in the 
number for the enfuing month. 

I now thought myfelf accomplifh- 
ed, and continued with unremitted 
afliduity to feribble for the newfpa- 
pers, till I difcovered my intereft 
failing, and I found it neceflary to 
quit this avocation and attend to my 
profeflional calling. I cannot, how- 
ever, entirely leave off icribbling, 
and therefore, Mefirs. Editors, muft 
beg your permiflion to appear in 
your Magazine now and then, or 
every month if you pleafe. I will 
not promife you a great deal of en- 
tertainment ; however, I have ambi- 
tion enough to think my numbers 
will not be ‘totally unentertaining to 
your readers, and may be fome of 
your literary friends will afiift me, 
and make up for whatever I may be 
deficient in. I fhall, therefore, be 
happy to infert in my colleftion any 
of their productions, provided they 
will fend them to your Office, ad- 
dreffed to 

Tue SCRIBBLER. 


For 
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FATAL EFFECTS 
ASTORY founded on Fa, veiled only under a 


OLLY POLLYER was in her 
fifteenth year when fhe became 
acquainted with Fack Enfign, who 
was a Midfhipman on board one of 
the Britith fecond rates during the 
late war. Her parents, tho’ poor, 
were induftrious and credible inha- 
bitants of this city. She was taught 
by their examples, which are the beit 
precepts, to reverence her creator, 
and the way to happinefs was point- 
ed out to her as contifting in the paths 
of virtue. Her father dicd in the 
beginning of the war, and during 
the greater part of it her mother fup- 
ported herfelf and her only daughter 
with the fhattered remains of their 
little fleck, which, judicioufly iim- 
proved, and ceconomically upplied, 
yielded them what they termed a 
comfortable fubliftence, but which 
was barely fuflicient to prevent rw 
falling into a ftate of want and 
wretchednefs. It was at this time 
that the tar became acquainted in the 
family, and being highly recom- 
mended, was received with open 
arms, and with all the freedom of a 
deferving fuitor. By-his fedulous 
attention he had gained the affeétions 
of Polly, and, feducing her from her 
virtue, with a promite of marriage he 
robbed her of the brighteit ornament 
of the female fex. Soon after shin 
the thip he belonged to was ordered 
to the Wett-Indies, and he alledged 
as a reafon for not then fulfilling his 
promife, that he expected prometion, 
and that fuch a ftep without the ap- 
probation of his Captain, who was 
his efteemed friend, might fruftrate 
all his hopes; he aflured her, how- 
ever, tha: | his return would be {nee- 
cy, and pledged his moft facred ho- 
nor, that he would pertorm his pro- 
mile unmediately upon his arrival 


SEDUCTION, 


OF 
ciitious Name. 


With the‘ affurances fhe was fome. 
what fatisiied ; but, atter his being 
gone about four months, when a vi- 
ible change was obferved in her, the 
grew impatient, and at length gave 
herfelf up to detpair. In this fitua. 
tion fhe contin awed a long time, and 
at the end of months tne fruit of 
her unguarded paflion mace its life- 
lefs appearance in the world. 

Her mother, from the firit moment 
fhe faw difgrace approach | her family, 
fell, thro” grief and vexation, into 4 
deep decay, which finithed | 
ence foon after fhe behel 


Sanur 
sae 


ner exilt- 
cheld the unlaw- 
ful offspring of her daughter's un- 
happy paflion. 

Not many months after Polly had 
recovered, and j juit before the depar- 
ture of the Britons from this city, 
the tar returned ; but he was no more 
that man of probity for which he had 
been fo highl) v recommended. What 1s 
generally termed gallantry feemed to 
engrofs his whole ftudy, and in this 
moit dangerous vice, he had become 
a proficient. It is true, he waited 
on the unfortunate fair one whom 
he had fediced; but not to recom- 
pence her by an honourable offer of 
his hand for the infaz ny he e had brought 
upon her ; it was, after he had been 
informed of tl ie death of her mother, 
to aggravate his ingratitude by the 
moft Gale propoial. This fhe {purned 
with contempt; but being red luced 
to a ftate of abfolute want, his pro- 
mifes to marry her in cafe fhe would 
go with him to England, again pre- 
vailed over her credulity , and at the 
general evacuation of this place fh 
committed herfelf to his charge, on 
board a floop of war, to whi a hie 
had been removed as a Lieutenant. 

The reader may well conceive that 
here he did not aét a better part than 
he 
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he had done before; fuflice it there- 
fore to fay, that foon after his arrival 
in London, when the fhip was laid 

p, he turned her loofe upen the 
town, without a fingle friend, and 
without money enough to purchate 
her one week’s lodging. In this de- 
plorable ituation fhe became ac- 
quainted with fome of thofe mifera- 
ble objects that continually wander 
up and cown the fireets in fearch of 
their prey She had no cther re- 
fource—and the facrifice was to be 
made—alas!—fhe did it—and. that 
once amiable—that much loved fair 
—fhe that ufed to dclight the eye and 
pleafe the heart of every beholder, is 
row labouring under the utmott itreis 
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of wretchedrefs, having nothing to 
exift upon from day to: day but the 
ill-gotten earnings of a miferable and 
deteftable proititution. 

Blufh, ye undoers of the fair! and 
let this trac, this melancholy. picture 
of an unhappy and ftill more untor- 
tunate female, bring back to your 
remembrance a dreadful view of all 
your bafe deeds! Let it pierce your 
hearts as a two-edged fword; and 
let it be the mean of refolving you 
to quit for ever fo vile a fcene of int- 
quity! Humanity will record the 
att-—Benevelence mult approve ite 
and Religion will {eal it with the feak 
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Tue OBSERVER. 
On the MEANS cof PRESERVING PUBLIC LIBERTY. 


HEN a fyftem of naticnal 
freedom hath been eftablith- 
ed by great exertions, it becomes an 
intereiting enquiry how it fhall be 
beit preferved. The fpeculative Phi- 
lofopher, and the praétical Statefman 
have united their endeavours to an- 
{werthis queftion. 

A natural thirft for power in the 
human mind, with the emolument 
{pringing from authority, tend toa 
general encroachment on the rights 
of human nature—Even patriots and 
honett men have their weaknefs, paf- 
fions, and appetites, and in little in- 
flances may be tyrants, while they 
with for general freedom." 

Many fytlems have been formed 
which in theory appear almoft per- 
feét ; many checks have been devited ; 
till: there are, and we mutt expect 
there will be, abufes of power, until 
the nature of man is delivered from 
its preient imperfections. In every 
fate fome perfon or periens muft be 
Tepreientatives of the public, in 
whofe hands the power of the whole 
3s lodged, for general protection ; and 


without this inveftiture of public au- 
thority, to reftrain and punifh, the 
wicked will be a fcourge to all with- 
in their reach; ancl it is alfo:poflible, 
that the very perfons who are cloath- 
ed with public power may become 
cruel and unjuit. Without power in 
fome national head, anarchy will be 
the flate of man; every one will re« 
taliate and abufe as his paflions dic- 
tate, which is the worft of tyrannies < 
with power the rulers of a nation may 
do injury, for man is fral—great 
men may misjudge—good men may 
fall. 

'To give any man unlimited power, 
is a greater temptation than ought to 
be placed before a frail being; at the 
fame time, placing too many checks 
on rulers is in effect difmembering the 
body, and deftroys its energy of ac~ 
tion and of defence, both againft fo- 
reign enemies and its own evil fub. 
jects. So far as we may judge from 
American experience, a nation of 
freemen, in modelling their govern- 
ment, are more apt to err in over-li- 
miting, than in giving too great {cope 
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to the power of rulers—In bothi cafes 
the confequence is nearly the fame ; 
for when the citizens find their con- 
ftitutional government cannot protect 
and do juftice, they will throw them- 
felves into the hands of fome bold 
ufurper, who promifes much to them, 
but intends only for himéelf; and in 
this way very many free ftates have 
loft their liberties. ‘The forming a 
conftitution of government is a feri- 
ous matter—the {pirit of deliberation 
and conceflion, with which it hath 
been taken up by the citizens at large, 
and thus far carried into effect, is a 
new event in the hiftory of mankind. 
The prefent conititution ef the United 
States appears to embrace the effen- 
tial principles both of freedom and 
energy in national operations; ft! 

very little dependence is to be made 
on this conftitution, asa future fafe- 
guard to the American liberties. I 
would by no means undervalue thofe 
fyfematic productions, which we 
call the conftitution of the ieveral 
ftates, and of the whole—they ex- 
prefs our prefent ideas of the rulers 
power and duty, and the fubjects 
right——they are a written bafis on 
which national habits will be formed, 
and in this way will cherifh {fenti- 
ments‘of freedom and retard the rife 
of oppreflion—on thefe your children 
will look as maxims of their fathers 
wifdom ; but if they have no other 
protection, the luft of thofe who have 
opportunity. will undetermine their 
privileges. Every generation muft 
affert its own liberties; and for this 
the collective body of people mutt 
beinformed. A gencral diffufion of 
fcience, in every clafs of people, is 
the true caufe of that new feries of 
events which have taken place in the 
United States. In every other coun- 
try a great proportion of the people 
are unacquainted with letters. In {e- 
veral great and civilized kingdoms of 
Europe, it is but a comparative tew 
who can read and write. The vait 
number of well-meaning and iene 
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rant people become inflruments of 
{uperior policy, to oppole every effort 
of national freedom ; but in America 
there is no order or greater number 
of people, who can be made fubfer- 
vient to fuch ungenerous purpofes.— 
‘The late war was a war of the peo- 
ple—general information convinced 
them of its juftice, and that their all 
was endangered ; hence fprang their 
unanimity, exertion and patience; 
and atraitor could in no part of the 
country find either alylum or aid. 

The formation of our prefent go- 
vernment by the deliberation of three 
million citizens, is the higheit evi- 
dence, and the ereateft effect we 
have yet icen from general informa- 
tion. 

The fame caufes which have given 
you victory, and a conftitution com- 
bining the rights of man with the 
powers of government, will certainly 
be iuflicient to preferve national li- 
berty, and make your children as 
free as their fathers. A few enlight- 
ened citizens may be dangerous; let 
all be enlightened, and opprefion 
muft ceafe, by the influence of a 
ruling majority ; for it can never be 
their intereft to indulge a fyftem in- 
compatible with the rights of free- 
men. Thofe inititutions are the moft 
effectual guards to public liberty, 
which diffufe the rudiments of lite- 
ratuie among a pcople. 

Let the moi perfeét conflitution 
finite wifdom can devife be adopted 
if iucceeding generations become 
ignorant—f a large part of the peo- 
ple are deftitute of letters, their pious 
patrimony will be cheated from their 
hands; not, perhaps, by violence, 
but by acourfe of artful meafures, 
againit which ignorant men have no 
defence. 

Aman declaiming for liberty, and 
fuffering his children to grow up 
Without education, acts moft abfurd- 
ly, and prepares them ta be licenti- 
Qus, but not free, 

The 
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The road to preferment is open to 
all, and the common citizen may fee 
his children pofiefs the firft offices of 
ftate, if endowed with genius, ho- 
nefty and fcience; having fuch in- 
centives to fidelity, the remils parent 
is unpardonable. As the beft pre- 
fervative of national liberty, the pub- 
lic ought to patronize inititutions to 
inftruét the children of poor people ; 
for, give them knowledge and they 
will never be the inftruments of in- 
juring mankind. A few incautious 
expreffions in our conftitution, or a 
few falaries of office too great for the 
contraéted feelings of thofe who do 
not know the worth of merit and in- 
tegrity, can never injure the United 
States, while literature is generally 
diffufed, and the plain citizen and 
planter reads and judges for himfelf. 

The American legiflature could 
not do an act more favourable to ge- 
neral humanity, liberty and virtue, 
than to endow the Univerfities, rifing 
in almoft every flate, with fuch funds 
in the unlocated territory, as would 
enable them to furnifh the beft means 


. 
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of inftruction, and atan eafy rate, to 
the fons of thofe who have moderate 
wealth.—Diffeminate f{ciepce thro® 
all grades of people, and it will for 
ever vindicate your rights, which are 
now well underftood and firmly fixed. 
Science will do more than this, it 
will break the chains, and unbolt the 
prifon doors of defpotifm. At the 
prefent moment, France is an inftance 
of its influence—The wealthy fub- 
jeéts of that country are become en- 
lightened, and thus determined to be 
free. O France! I love thee and. 
thy fons—when my nightly fuppli- 
cation forgets to afk a bleffing on thy 
great exertions, and on thy councils, 
I fhall lofe my claim of being a 
chriftian.—Auguft Empire! Many 
of thy fons are among the learned ; 
how often have I drank improvement 
and pleafure from their pens; but I 
fear, I greatly fear, that the vaft mafs 
of thy fubjeéts are not fufficiently 
informed in the nature of freedom, 
to receive from Heaven and preferve 
fo rich a gift. 
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A View of the Manners and Customs of the Innanirants of Frank- 
fort on the Main :—From Dr. Moore’s Trave.s through France, Swit- 


zerland, and Germany. 


ee form a proper judgment of 


the genius and manners of any 

nation, it is neceflary to live famili- 
arly with the inhabitants for a confi- 
derable time; but a fmaller degree 
of obfervation will fuftice to give a 
pretty juft idea of the nature of it: 
government. The chilling effeéts of 
defpotic oppreflion, or the benign in- 
fluence of freedom and commerce, 
ftrikes the eye of the moft carelef 
traveller. : 
The ftreets of Frankfort are {paci- 
ous and well paved; the houfes ftate- 
ly, clean, and convenient; the fhops 
well furnithed ; the drefs, the num- 


bers, the air, and general manners of 
the inhabitants, fufficiently fhews 
without other information, that there 
is no little defpot within their walls, 
to impoverifh them in fupport of his 
grandeur, and to put every aétion of 
their lives, every movement of their 
bodies, under reftraint by his caprice. 

The houfes are of brick, but have 
a better appearance than brick houfes 
in general, owing chiefly to their 
being covered with a kind of reddifh 
ftucco, which is come into ufe here 
of late, and it is believed will ren- 
der the buildings more durable. ‘The 
fronts of meny of the fineft-are alfo 
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adorned with bas reliefs, of white 
ftucco, in imitation of marble. 'Thefe 
white ornaments, on the red ground, 
form two ftrong a contraft, and do 
not pleafe an cye fond of fimplicity. 
But the Germans, in general, have 
a tafte for fhowy ornament, in their 
drefs, furniture, and houfes. Frank- 
fort isa free imperial city, having a 
{mall territory belonging to it, and is 
governed by its ov n Magiftracy. 

All religions are tolerated here, 
under certain reftri€tions; but Lu- 
theranifm is the eftablifhed faith, as 
the Magiftrates are of that commnu- 
nion. 

The principal church is in the pof- 
{eflion of the Roman Catholics, but 
no public procefiion of the heft is 
permitted through the ftreets. All 
the ceremonies of their religion are 
confined to the houfes of individuals, 
or performed within the walls of this 
church. In it there is a chapel, to 
which the Emperor is conducted im- 
mediately after his election, in order 
to be crowned by the Elector of 
Mentz. 

The Jews have a fynagogue in this 
city, where they perform their reli- 
gious rites; but the Calvinifts have 
never been allowed any public houfe 
of worfhip within the territory of 
Frankfort. ‘They attend divine fer- 
vice at a place called Bockenheim, 
in the county of Hanau, where they 
have built a church. 

This is but unkind treatment; and 
it feems, at firft fight, a little extra- 
ordinary, that Martin Luther fhould 
fhew more indulgence to his old ene- 
my Lord Peter, and even to Judas 
I{cariot him{elf, than to his fellow 
reformer John Calvin. 

Though Frankfort is thoughr a 
fine town, and the effect produced 
by the whole is magnificent, yet there 
are no buildings in particular worthy 
of attention. It is expected, how- 
ever, that all itrangers fhould vifit 
the town-houle, and fee the chamber 
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where the Emperor is elected. And 
it would be reckoned a great want 
of curiofity not to fee the famous 
golden bull which is kept there with 
the utmoft care. A fight of this 
coftsa golden ducat ; a fufficient price 
for a glance of an old manulcript, 
which not one perfon in an hundred 
can read, and itill fewer can under- 
ftand. 

A countryman, who expeéted more 
amufement for his money, complain- 
ed loudly of this as an impofition, 
and on hearing a German talk of the 
high price which every thing bore in 
England, he retorted on him in thefe 
words :—I] n’y a rien en Angleterre 
fi cher que votre taureau d’or a Frank- 
fort. 

There is a cuftom obferved here, 
which I fhall mention on account of 
its fiagularity, though I enquired in 
vain for its origin. ‘I'wo women ap- 
pear every day at noon on the battle- 
ments of the principal fteevle, and 
play fome very folemn airs with 
trumpets. This mufic is accompa- 
nied by vocal pfalmody, performed 
by four cr five men, who always at- 
tend the female trumpeters for that 
purpofe. 

The people here have a violent 
tafle for pfalm-finging. ‘There are 
a confiderable number of men and 
boys, who have this for their only 
profefion. They are engaged by 
fome families to officiate two cr three 
times a week in the morning, before 
the mafter and mifirefs of the family 
get out of bed. 

When any perfon in tolerable cir- 
cumftances dies, a band of thefe 
{weet fingers aflemble in the ftreets 
before the houfe, and chaunt an hour 
every day to the corpfe, till it is in- 
terred. ‘The fame band accompanies 
the funeral, finging hymns all the 
way. 

Funerals are conducted with an 
uncommon degree of folemnity in 
this town:—-A man cloathed in ¢ 
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black cloak, and carrying a crucifix, 
at the end of a long pole, leads the 
procefiion :-—A great number of hir- 
ed mourners in the fame drefs, and 
each with a lemon in his hand, march 
after him:—Then come the fugers, 
followed by the corpfe in a hearfe; 
and laftly, the relations in mourning 
coaches. 

The crucifix is carried in this 
manner at all funerals, whether the 
deceafed has died a Roman Catholic, 
a Lutheran, or a Calvinift. . That 
this cuftom fhould be followed by 
the two latter furprifed me a good 
deal. I fhould have imagined that 
the Calvinifts in particular, whate- 
ver they did with the lemons, would 
never have been able to digeft the 
crucifix. 

There is a very confiderable num- 
ber of Calvinifts in this place ; it is 
generally thought they are the moft 
induftrious. . They unqueitionably 
are the richeft part of the inhabitants. 
This may be partly owing to a cir- 
cumftance that fome of them confi- 
deras a hardfhip—their being exclud- 
ed from any fhare in the government 
of the city.—Many of the Calvinift 
families are defcendants of French 
Proteftants, who ieft their country at 
the revocation of the edié& of Nantz. 

There are fome villages near Frank- 
fort, confilting entirely of French 
refugees, who, deferting their coun- 
try at the fame time, have fettled 
here in a clufter. Their defcendants 
ipeak F rench in their common con- 
Verlation, and retain many of their 
original cuftoms to this hour. 

Two or three families now living 
at Frankfort are of Englifh origin. 
lheir predeceffors fled firft to Hol- 
land, during the perfecutions in the 
reign of Mary, and being afterwards 
Griven out of that country by the 
cruelty of the Duke of Alva, they at 
length found an afylum for them- 
felves, and their pofterity, in this 
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The number of Jews in Frankfort 
is prodigious, confidering one dilmal 
inconvenience they are iubjected to, 
eing obliged to live all together ina 
fingle ftreet built up at one end :— 
‘There is a large gate at the other, 
vhich is regularly fhut at a certain 
hour of the night, after which no 
Jews dare appear in the flreets ; but 
the whole herd muit remain cooped 
and crowded together, like fo many 
black cattle, till morning. As this 
{treet is narrow, the room allotted 
for each family fmall, and as the 
children of Ifrael were never remark - 
able for their cleanlinefs, and always 
noted for breeding, the Jew’s quarter, 
you will believe, is not the iweeteft 
part of the town. I f{earce think they 
could have been worfe lodged in the 
land of Egypt. 

They have feveral times made offer 
of confiderable fums to the Magif- 
tratesof Frankfort for liberty to build 
or purchafe another flreet for their 
accommodation; but all fuch pro- 
pofals have hitherto been rejected. 

The Jews in Frankfort are obliged 
to fetch water when a fire happens 
in any part of the city, and the Ma- 
giftrates in return permit them to 
chufe Judges out of their own body 
for deciding difputes among them- 
felves; but if either party refufe to 
fuibmit to this, an appeal is open to 
the Magiftrates. 

They muit unqueftionably enjoy ' 
fome great advantages by the trade 
they carfy on, tocompenfate for fuch 
inconveniencies. During the day 
time they are allowed the liberty of 
walking all over the town; a privilege 
which they irhprove with equal afii- 
duity and addrefs. They attack you 
in the ftreet, ply at the gate of your 
lodgings, and even glide into your 
apartments, offering to fupply you 
with every commodity you can have 
occafion for; and .f you happen to 
pafs by the entrance of their ftreet, 
they intreat your cuftom with the 
é vidlence 
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violence and vociferation of fo many 
Thames watermen. 

I was twice at their fynagogue.-— 
There is nothing magnificent in their 
worfhip ; but much apparent zeal 
and fervour. 1 faw one of their moit 
important rites performed on two 
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children. It was impoffible not tg 
feel compaflion for the poor in. 
fants, thus cruelly initiated into a 
community, who had formerly the 
misfortune of being difpifed by the 
Heathens, and now are execrated by 
all pious Chriftians. 


Se a 


The AMBITIOUS MAN Puni/fhed. A Tale. 





HILEMON lived in the center 
P of a foreit, which feemed dei- 
tined by nature for the afylum of 
peace and tranquility. Corroding 
care, remorie, and anxiety were 
firangers to his retirement: Ambition 
alone flattered hericlf with being one 
day able to gain admittance. 

Philemon, favoured by the gods, 
offered them pure victims; a lamb or 
a fheep conitantly exprefled his gra- 
titude for their bounties. ‘The ground, 
rendered fertile by his labour, abun- 
dantly produced every thing necef- 
fary tor his fupport. He never vifited 
the populous cities, but to exchange 
his fruits for corn to fow his little 
patrimony. 

When he returned, his cottage 
appezred more lovely than before. 
Sbeny, gold, and ivory, indeed, 
which adorn the palaces of the great, 
did not difplay their {plendors in the 
abode of our philofopher; his own 
indultry had provided his whole fur- 
niture, which, though homely, was 
abundantly fufficient to anfwer all 
the cccafions cf nature. 

A double inclofure of tufted trees, 
concealed his little manfion from the 
eyes of the curious traveller. A clear 
murmuring brook, offered him the 
conitant tribute of its ftreams, which, 
by forming various meanders, ren- 
dered this happy retreat doubly de- 
lightful. Philemon {prinkled his 
flowers v th the adjacent water, and 
crank himfelf of the fame falutife- 
rous ream ; and often from a bower, 
dedicated to the contcinplation of 





nature, furveyed 
courie. 

Thus happily lived 
free from the flattery of deceitful 
friends, the infinuating carefles of a 
perficious .miftrefs, and the artful 
behaviour of unfaithful fervants. His 
heart was a ftranger to paflion, nor 
did he even wifh for an increale of 
his happinefs. But at length his re- 
verence for the gods, who had fo 
amply rewarded his devotion, began 
to abate; immediately he fancied his 
life was too ferene, and began to 
complain of his deftiny. 

Difcontent rendered him a bur- 
then to himfelf; the barrier of virtue 
which confined his wifhes was de- 
ftroyed, and ambition entered that 
retreat, which, till then, had been 
impregnable. Being in podleffion of 
this finall abode, fhe fummoned all 
her retinue of chimerical projects, 
to attend her at the cottage of Phile- 
mon, who was foon too fenfible of 
their cruel effeéts. 

The gods, irritated at his conduct, 
withdrew from him their favours 5 
the thirft of riches inflamed him; 
ambition augmented his defires, and 
even engaged him to befeech the gods 
to render propitious thofe projects he 
had formed himfelf, without their 
approbation. 

Philemon had for fome time neg- 
lected offering facrifices to the gods, 
but now repeated them with greater 
fervency than ever; the blood of 
his chofen flocks now fincaks upon 
their altars. 

One 
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One day, in the frenzy of his 
imagination, he prayed the gods to 
change the little brook, which glided 
by his cottage, into a river ; and his 
{mall boat into a fhip, laden with 
the treafures of the Indies. A clap 
of thunder immediately fucceeding 
his prayer, Philemon concluded that 
his wifhes would be accomplithed, 
and boldly leaped into the little boat. 
Philemon now thought the happy 
moment was arrived; but, alas! it 
was but the prelude to his misior- 
tunes. And ambition, who had in- 
{pired him with thefe chimerical pro- 
jects, now abandoned him to his own 
tally. 

Immediately the brook began to 
{well, the torrents tumbled from the 
adjacent mountains, and, mixing 
their foaming water, fwept away 
the lands with their rapid courfe.— 
The boat fuddenly changed into a 
fhip, was lifted up by the waters, 
and hurried away with the greateft 
violence. Philemon contemplated, 
with rapture, the large heaps of trea- 
fure in his fhip; but could not be- 
hold, without regret, the deftruction 
of his dear cottage, where he had 
lived about twenty yearsin the greateft 
tranquility. 

The fhip was hurried away by the 
foaming torrent, into the pathlefs 
ocean. Philemon now began to re- 
cover from his frenzy, and recollect- 
ing that he had omitted imploring 
th¢ gods to conduét his fhip into an 
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harbour of fafety, endeavoured to 
atone for that neglect ; but it was 
now too late; the gods who were 
before his protectors, were now deaf 
to his cries. 

Horror began to invade the breaft 
of Philemon; the mountainous fur- 
ges of the ocean threatened deftruc- 
tion ; a terrible tempett affaulted the 
fhip, which, ftriking againft a rock, 
funk with all her riches. 

Philemon, for fome time, fup- 
ported himfelf againft the hoifterous 
element, which at laft threw him 
on a defert coaft, where, afier ac- 
knowledging he was juflly punifhed 
for his indiicretion, he expired on 
the fhelly beach. 

From this example we fhould learn 
to be contented with the ftation in 
which providence has thought proper 
to place us ; and to Jetall our withes 
be regulated by prudence, left, with 
Philemon, we become the victims of 
our own folly. 


Content alone, can all our wrongs 
redrefs, 

Content, that other name for happi- 
ne{fs. 

Tis equal if our fortunes fhould 
augment, 

And ftretch themfelves to the fame . 
vait extent 

With our defires; or thofe defires 


abate, 
Shrink and contraét themfelves to fit 


our itate. 





The BENEFITS of 
Temperance fruseetens the bow/. 


EMPERANCE hasat all 

times been ftrongly recom- 
mended by phyficians and moral 
philofophers, and though they have 
not had the power to compel the 
obfervance of their precepts, and 
though advice without example will 
not fo forcibly perfuade men, yet it 





TEMPERANCE. 
Herver. 


ftill remains a cardial virtue; re- 
tains as much as ever its propriety 
and beauty, and merits our attention, 
notwithftanding it may have been 
neglected by ages that are paft. 

Food is intended to nourifh and 
repair that wafte of the body, which, 
from. the peculiar formation of its 
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parts, itneceffarily undergoes. The 
quantity requifite for this purpoie 
will in general be afcertained by Na- 
ture, who is the beft qualified to de- 
cide on the proportion, and to re- 
eulate the times on which it fhould 
be ufed; but if that proportion and 
thofe times are varied or exceeded, 
Nature will foon reient the injury, 
and difeafe will make it appear to 
whofe account the blame fhould be 
placed, as well as convince the ag- 
greflors of their temerity and impru- 
dence. 

There may be fome pleafure in 
fatisfying hunger, but none, I will 
prefume, in caufing inactivity and 
{tupefaftion ; there isa neceffity that 
food fhould be ufed within the bounds 
of moderation, but none to juitify 
him who may exceed thefe bounds ; 
for exce{s not only diforders the body 
and deitroys its integrity, but clouds 
the underftanding and impedes the 
operation of the mind; over a frame 
that might otherwife be attive and 
itrong, it leaves a ftupor and heavi- 
nefs that entirely defeats the enjoy- 
ment and the good purpofe of food, 
and divefts the body almoit of every 
power to move: it overfpreads the 
mind, which might be clear and vi- 
gorous, with grofs vapours, and the 
thickeft darknefs, and brings on fuch 
a gencral weaknefs as the man may 
indeed perceive, but which neither 
advice nor medicine will be found to 
have ftrength fuflicient to remedy. 

But furely no man who fees the 
importance of his own powers, and 
who wifhes to apply them to the ufes 
for which they were defigned, can 
fo far forget himfelf as to live under 
the dominion of his appetities, and 
thus be levelled with, nay, thus to 
fink even below beings who have no 
underitanding to diftinguifh between 
good and evil, no reafon to direé 
them in the choice; and no man 
who confults his own eafe and real 
enjoyment will give way to an habit 
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which will gain ftrength every mo- 
ment, and with encreafed flrength 
will give to every moment additional 
pain. 

It is feared that much of the rea- 
foning, or advice of this nature, may 
be given in vain; for where indul- 
gences of this kind have obtained at 
frequent and ftated periods, from 
time immemorial, it is confidereda 
fort of common law, and good 
ground of action may perhaps lay 
againit the man who dares to quelti- 
on aright which has been fo long 
eftablifhed ; the freedom and conti- 
nuance of which fome dittinguifhed 
body of men may-have near at heart. 
When fuper{uity furrounds, the voice 
of Temperance cannot be heard ; men 
are not then in the humour to be fe- 
rious; imagination muit have play, 
and a voracious appetite is not to be 
trifled with ; ‘Temperance may call if 
he pleafes till his lungs lose their 
ftrength. ‘Thefe men have butine(s 
of the greateft moment to perform; 
they have to eat and drink and fil 
themfelves, by which they fuppole 
they are doing effential fervice to the 
body; their underftandings are but 
of imall concern, for as they do not 
ufethem much, itis no great matter 
whether their operation is free or ob- 
ftruéted. 

Temperance is no lefs conducive 
of health to the mind than the body ; 
it is as neceflary for the one as the 
other, and of great concern to both; 
a turbulent temper, a furious ungo- 
vernable paffion, is a difeafe of the 
mind as troublefome as the gout to 
the body, and as difliculi of cure 
perhaps, though the malady may be 
better underitood ; however, it is fure 


‘toact as a continual ferment ; it gives 


an unpleafant appearance to every 
action, and to others an unhappy, 
though deierved advantage over him. 
The temperate man is, indeed, a 
moft amiable charaéter, and one 
who maintains a kind of fuperiority 
over 
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ever al! others; cool and collected, 
he has at all times the commard of 
himfelf ; by care and due reitraint, 
his body punctually obferves, and 
eafily performs, the law of its nature ; 
his mind fees clearly its feveral du- 
ties, and has the power to execute 
them and avail itfelf of every ad- 
vantage; he knows none of thofe 
remonitrating pains, none of the 
bitter refleétions which excels leaves 
behind; no reproach can touch his 
behaviour, nor feverity apply to his 
conduét, but he holds himfelf, if 
not free from foible and frailty, yet 
above indifcretion and every vice.— 
Knowledge is his favourite purfuit, 
and virtue the employment of his 
time; if at any time his body is in- 
difpofed, the gaufe of it arofe not 
< 


790+ 3. 
through want of due care; if his 
mind is difturbed it is more by im- 
pericétion or another’s folly than his 
own; and if he is warm, it is not 
toinjure, but a warmth in the wel- 
jure of mankind. ) 

That may be called fpirit or fafhi- 
on, or any other whimfical name you 
pleafe, which leads to excefs, but it 
isa fpirit or a fafhion moft clofely 
connected with folly ; for reafon and 
experience lead to ‘Temperance in 
every thing that refpects either the 
body or the mind. He, therefore, who 
will be guided by the one, and obey 
the dictates of the other, will thus be 
temperate ; convince all thinking 
men of his good fenfe, and feel his 
own reward in length of days, in 
honour and in happinefs. 
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Th VISION f CLEANTHE. 





UST as the fun was finking be- 
low the horizon after a calm day 

in the autumnal feafon, the young 
and beauteous Cleanthe ftrayed into 
a thick foreft that reared its awful 
fhade behind the ftately caftle of the 
baron her ‘father. The ferenity of 
the evening—the plaintive cooings of 
the ftock-dove—and the diftant mur- 
mer of a water-fall—joined with the 
tender recolle¢tion of an abfent lo- 
ver, con{pired to lull her into that 
pleafing train of ideas when the 


mind, abftraéted from fenfible ob- | 


jects, lofes itfelf in diftant and vifi- 
onary purfisits! She was roufed from 
this reverie by the {weet and melodi- 
ous founds of a lute, which at firft 
{welled into the moft fublime and 
elevated ftrains, and then, gradually 
dying away—was fuccecded by a 
deep filence !—not a leaf ftirring to 
interrupt the folemn repofe!—The 
moon was rifing, and cait a fhadowy 
Whitenefs over the leafy umbrage 
Which fheltered her. She ftarted! 
and g2zing round, perceived with 





terror fhe had wandered out of her 
knowledge, and of the various paths 
which prefented themfelves, was at 
a lofs to conjecture which would 
conduct her to the peaceful, parental 
afylum fhe had unwarily quitted. In 
the midft of this perplexity her ears 
were aflailed by the moft mournful 
and piercing fhrieks—a thick cloud 
covered the moon, out of which 
darted inceffant fiafhes of lightning— 
the trees fhook without a wind—and 
the howlings of favage beafts refound- 
ed on every fide! A mortal palenefs 
covered the check of Cleanthe, her 
limbs trembled, acold damp bedew- 
ed her face, and fhe funk motionlefs 
on the ground. From this trance 
fhe was awakened by a clafhing of 
fwords, and faw approaching her 
two knights richly caprifoned, en- 
gaged in a fierce and defperate com- 
bat ;~—colleéting her iirength ‘fhe 
arofe, and, winged by fear, rufhed 
precipitately into the thickeft part of 
the foreft, and efpying at fome dif- 
tance a glimmering light like that of 
a 
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a lamp, ran towards it with mingled 
hope and apprehenfion !—As fhe ad- 
vanced nearer fhe found it proceeded 
from the ruins of an ancient abbey ; 
fhe entered trembling ! and walking 
up along aifle, at the end of which 
the light fecmed fufpended, fhe faw 
at the foot of an alter half deftroyed 
by time, a woman {fpread on the 
floor, who appeared as 1! expiring, 
with eyes fixed, and features pale 
and ghaftly ; a ftream of blood iflued 
from her bofom, and her hand 
convulfively grafped a rufty and lea- 
den hilted poinard ! The timid Cle- 
anthe, ftruck with amazement, gazed 
on her with unutterable aneuith, un- 
able to move either to aflif, or fly 
from the miferable wretch extended 
before her. 

At length opening her eyes and 
fixing them on Cleanthe, “ whoever 
thou art, (faid fhe, in a fullen and 
hollow tone of voice) beho!d in me 
the fatal effeéts-of heedleffnefs, vice, 
and criminal defpair !” She ceafed— 
and in convulfive pangs breathed her 
Jaft!—No fooner had the guilty foul 
forfook the lacerated body than the 
light was extinguifhed—the earth 
trembled and fhook, and loud peals 
of thunder, mixed with a noife like 
athe roaring of cataracts, totally over- 
whelmed the fpirits of the terrified 
maid, who fereamed aloud, and funk 
lifelefs on the ground!—But how 
great was her aftonifhment, when, 
after a few minutes, returning to life 
and recolle&tion, fhe found herfelf in 
the moft delicious garden, furrounded 
with all thatcould charm and delight 
the fenfe! The fun fhone refplen- 
dently, and gilded every objeét with 
his animating beams, the fervor of 
which wastempered by cool and re- 
frefhing breezes loaded with fr erant 
and odoriferous odours—all Arabia 
breathed in the gale! Groves of 
orange and myrtle, interfperfed with 
thickets of rofes, and beds of violets, 


flowers of every variegated {cent and 


hue, and trees bending with fruit of 
the mof beautiful and vivid blcom 
diverfified the profpeét! Soft mufic 
floated above, about, and underneath 
—every bower refounded with the 
voice of feitivity, and all was plea- 
fure, harmony and love! The ter- 
rors which had lately agitated the 
mind of Cleanthe fubficed apace 
her foul diflolved in foftnets; the 
rofes were again fiung over her cheek, 
and her eyes fparkled with hilarity 
and delight! She was raifing to ex- 
plore a fcene fo newand paradifaical, 
when fhe faw approaching her, 
crowned with intermingled rofes and 
myrtle, the brave ana beauteous Al- 
canhor, (for whom her gentle bofom 
had long fighed in fecret) his air 
breathed delight, while more than 
mortal beauty feemed to animate his 
form !—-He advanced, and kneeling 
at her feet poured out vows of ten- 
derne!s and ardour—then feizing her 
hand, conducted her toa tempic fa- 
cred to the Loves and Graces. A 
train of ‘young beauties crowded 
around, and wits fyren voices hailed 
her faireit of the throng! Her fentes 
fwam in pleafure, while half faint- 
ing fhe leaned on her beloved Alcan- 
hor! A nymph, more lovely than 
the reft, quitting her companions, 
approached the cnamoured fair, and, 
prefenting a bow! of an intoxicating 
mixture, “ drink, ({aid fhe) and par- 
take of immortal felicity, of blifs that 
knows no pericd, or fatiety !’—Her 
lover, fnatching the bowl, drank 
deep of its contents ; and raifing it 
to the lips of Cleanthe, fhe was about 
totaite, when a low and mournful 
voice founded in her ears—forbear ! 
—cail to remembrance the ghafily 
figure, the pavement dyed with 
blood, the convulfive pangs, the 
dying groans!—hcedlefinefs has al- 
ready betrayed thee into danger=— 
temptation is now plunging thee into 
vice !—-defpair! death! deftruétion 
follow !—J¢ ceased !—-Cleanthe ftart+ 
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ed, and dafhed on the floor the fatal 
beverage; a lqud fhrick followed, 
fucceeded by a hideous crafh—and 
the whole vifion faded away. Clean- 
the looked around, and beheld the 
moon and ftars glittering.over her 


head, the waving foliage of the foreft 
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at the back of her father’s caftle, and 
the welcorie’ portico of his hofpita-’ 
ble manfion.. She rufhed in,-and in 
the foothings of - parental. affection, 
fought coniolation and repote for her 
agitated ipirits. orm ot 











Remarks on the MANNERS and Cus Toms of the Inhabitants of Naples $ 
by M. Dupary. ! wit 2s 


HE ‘climate here has its full 
influence; the fun reigns 
without controul, and produces an 
univerfal relaxation in every. connec- 
tion and every part of life, whether 
civil, political or natural. 

Nothing is done here, whith can- 
not be done without a certain degree 
of tenfion in the fibres; as there are 
voices \vhich never can attain the 
actave. 

Religion is nothing but fuperftiti- 
on, but im other refpects is exceed- 
ingly commodious. To fay you 
have religion, is to have it. One 
quarter of the people difpenfe with 
going to mafs. ‘They rarely kneel ir 
the churches, and never go there but 
when there are illuminations and 
mufic, or when there are operas in 
the churches. Every body is allow- 
ed to talk, to haranoue, and declaim 
loudly againit all religions, nay even 
againft the Catholic religion. Reli- 
gion goes as far as {uperitition, but 
does not reach fanaticifm; for fana- 
ticiim is an act of vigour. The torch 
of religion gives light here, but does 
not burn. 

The whole fex feem to be in trade 
at Naples; fathers, mothers, huf- 
bands, brothers, monks, all make 
an open traffic of them. 

Men cheat each other at Naples 
with. fingular addrefs, but always 

“laughing. 
: ‘The whole commerce of lifeamong 
the Neapolitans, is a game to deter- 
mine who poffeffes mojtart and cun- 





ning. Elfewhere, men fight to de 
cide who is the ftrongetft. 

. They openly avow here that they 
have cheated, and make a boait of ir; 
as in other countries players acknow- 
ledge and boait of their winnings. 

This prodigioufly retards the pro- 
grefs of ali forts of bufineis; they 
here reflect with caution at every 
ftep, like chefs players at every move. 
Very little bufineis therefore is tran!- 
acted here.. Promifes are only words, 
nothing binds but writing, and every 
writing conceals a law-iuit. 

Chicanery too, is a paflion; they 
love it as afortof game; they goto 
law to pafs away their time and cheat. 

There is no morality in their ideas, 
nor even in their fentiments. Pro- 
bity appears to the Neapolitans a 
bubble of the underitanding ; frank- 
nes, a vivacity of conttitution ; with 
them, underitanding contifts in ene 
deavouring to deceive; ability, in 
fucceeding; the virtues are mere 
non-entities ; and vices the oftspring 
of the climate. 

Their fenfivility is mechanicel.— 
At the fight of a man aff:fiinated and 
his affaflin, pity begins with the for- 
mer, but is foon transferred to the 
latter. 

Vengeance here is confidered as a 
natural right; it is the only paflion 
they are acquainted with. Indolence 
excludes avarice. Love is-but a 
want; a woman, a mere piece of 
furniture; and a lover, the firft man 
who pays for her. 
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They do rot love their children, 
but their little ones; anid-they make 
this love #0 a great way. 

Debauchery does not fernifh, year- 
ly, in the whole extent of the king- 
dom, more than one thetifand found- 
lings. 

Married men, who have not been 
able to get children, very often pur- 
chafe foundlifigs, which are fold them 
at the hofpital. They begin by sake 
ing play-things of them, then flaves, 
and finally their heirs. » Filial ten- 
dernefs is only a habit; friendthip, 
no more than the hope of advantage ; 
and gratitude, but a name. 

The little they do work here, is 
to enable them to do without work- 
ing. To donothing here conftitutes 
happinefs. 

The Coffee-houfes, fhops, walks, 
and public places are full from morn- 
ing till noon of all forts of people, 
nionks, abbés, and officers, who 
yawn over the newfpapers, and look 
at thofe who pafs by. 

‘ Unable to excite in themfelves any 

fenfations by reflection, the Neapo- 
litans require this excitement from 
every objeé. 

You mutt abfolutely make them 
feel, as you make children walk. 

At noon they go to dinner, very 
few of them, as we fay, /ay the cloth. 
After vanity has well fecured the 
doors, they eat a morfel in a corner. 
When they have filled their bellies 
they lie down quite naked; and an 
hour before night get up, put on 
their cloaths, and return to the 
Coffce-houfe, or perhaps into a car- 
riage to take a turn. 

This ts the time when the fwarm 
of running footmen iffue forth, and 
fillthe town. It is the profeffion of 
fifteen thoufand perfons here to run 
before a carriage, and of fifteen 
thoutand more to go behind it. 

The ride is to the Mele, the Kiaia, 
or along the coaft of Brefilica ; never 
out of Naples nor on foot, A gen- 
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tleman would not dare to appear ify 
the ftrects, in the evening, om foot; 
it would bean indelible difgrace. 

They ftay at the opera, in thei 
cattiages, at the tavern, or the gams 
ing-houfe, till five in the morning. 

You never difcover on their coun. 
tenances either joy, pleafure or con. 
tent; nor, to fay the truth, do you 
difcover much difguietude. 

The ‘fovereign good, as I have 
obferved, is to do nothing duripg 
the day, and to breathe at night: In 
the evening the fever of the heat in- 
termits, and that is fuflicient for their 
exiftence. 

Few perfons here know how to en- 
joy nature, which is admirable ; they 
do not poffefs vigour. Nature has 
no lovers.:' The whole people here 
are fatiated with the enjoyment of 
her beauties. ‘Fhe moit numerous 
part of them only work as much as 
is neceflary, not to die of hunger. 
Thefe people are called Lazzaroni. 

The Lazzaroni are not a feparate 
clafs; there are Lazzaroni ih every 


profeflion ; it is fimply the name: 


given to all fluggards. If they do 
work lefs, however, it is becaufe they 
have lefs need to work for a fubfit- 
ence ; with them it is not vice but 
temperance. After all, what man 
on earth is there who works except 
that he may work no more ? 

When a Lazzaroni has gained, in 
a few hours, enough to live upon for 
fome days, he refts himfelf, he walke 
about, or goes to bathe; he lives. 

The women are very ugly at Na 
ples, Female beauty isa flower that 
demands a moift air and temperate 
climate. Ali thofe happy fines and 
features which Nature feems to have 
felected to form true beauty, fade 
away here very rapidly, attacked at 
once by climate, the manners of the 
country, and education. 

Thefe fame influences, however; 
while they deprive the women of 
beauty, feem to have transferred 1 
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to the men; they are in general 
handfome. > 

The fine arts are no longer known 
at Naples, if you except mufic ; for 
the voice has more attention paid to 
it than ever in a great many confer- 
vatories; it is cultivated with the ut- 
mott emulation. The laws, feveral 
bulls of the Pope, and ‘Nature have 
in vain prohibited men from pufhing 
the voice of man, by caitration, to 
the E in alt; but that found is fo 
well paid for! thofe who have the 
good fortune to be able to produce 
it, are fo honoured! Farinelli go- 
verned the Spains. 

Naples ftill poficiics great men ; 
they are caftrati. 

‘The mechanical arts are in their 
infancy. 

The mechanical arts are here dif- 
titute of the commoneft infltruments 
in ufe at this day, in the reft of Eu- 
rope. Here they are a week in fi- 
nifhing a job, which would icarcely 
take up an hour in France. 

Commerce, the military fervice, 
and a great part of the arts and agri- 
culture are in the hands of foreigners. 

The natives are beginning, howe- 
ver, of late, to take a part in them. 
At this moment they are expecting 
the firit veifel that ever attempted to 
go and take a lading of fugar and in- 
digo diveétly in our ports. The cap- 
tain of this veffel will be a fecond 
Columbus to Naples. 

This year has feen the fint Neapo- 
litan Gazette. 

But how is it poflible for a {mail 
fate to {ubfift, overloaded with its 
inhabitants, innumerable beggars, 
jervants, and fecular and regular 
clergy, a military force of more than 
twenty thoufand men, a crowd of 
nobles, and an army of thirty thou- 
fand lawyers. 

The fea, theclimate, and the foil 
refolve this problem ; the climate by 
diminithing all their wants; the fea 
by furnifhing them on all fides with 
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various fpecics of fifh and fhell-fith 
and the foil by producing four dif- 
ferent crops. 

To turn up the earth, or rather 
the afhes, is {ufficient tillage. Thete 
cinders are teeming at the foot of 
Vefuvius; they would be flill more 
fruitful were they but properly aflift- 
ed by culture. 

This ought to be the work of go- 
vernment ; but it is by no means fo 
difpoted. So far from counteracting 
the effeminacy of the Neapolitans, it 
favours it. 

The climate in this country un- 
doubtedly itrongly invites and urges 
the human fpecies to indolence ; but 
not with fo much vielence as to pre- 
vent moral and political influences 
from reftraining and repelling it to 
exertion. 

Legiflative means might be found 
to give a proper tenfion to the mind. 

By education, and baths, it might 
be practicable, as the ancient jRo- 
mans did, to neutralize, if [ may 
ufe the figure, the excels cf heat, 
But there is not one fingle public 
bath at Naples. 

Talents’ are not rare at Naples; 
the climate, as well as its. phyfical 
fituation, are favourable to genius. 
This fea,. this foil, that fun, a {mile 
of favour from Auguftus, and the 
reading of Homer, produced the 
Encid. | 

But at this day, out of one hun- 
dred perfons not more than two know 
how toread. There are whole pro- 

vinces in which there is not a fingle 
{choolmafter. 

The little literature cultivated a- 
mong a {mall number of individuals, 
is confined to a few tranflations of 
French authors. The French now 
furnifh fafhions for the women, and 
opinions for the men, in Italy, All 
our great writers are known, tran{- 
lated, and compiled. - 

I found the celebrated wark of M, 
Necker, well known, ¢fteemed, and 
continually 
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continually talked of by every perfon 
who was willing and capable to take 
the trouble of thinking. M. Necker 
is proclaimed here, as he will be by 
potterity, “ the founder of the pro- 
vincial aflemblies in France.” 

At Naples, Paris is the fubject of 
every converfation. ‘The French are 
the Greeks, and the Englifh the Ro- 
mans of the modern world. Diftance, 
imagination, and, above all, the na- 
tural reftleffnefs of the human mind, 
give us many advantages. 

But all I have been juft faying is 
confined to a narrow fphere. 

Let us fay one word more on the 
concition of the people. 

Poverty makes no beggars at Na- 
ples; no foldiers; and few found- 
lings: It is there fo eafy to live; to 
live, at leaft, as Nature dictates. 

Poverty commits here very few 
daring robberies, and very few mur- 
ders. 

Petty ftealing is confidered rather 
as a trick than a theft. When the 
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people fee any thing of this kind, 
they laugh, and never attempt to pre. 
vent it. 

Vengeance alone aflaffinates, 

Debauchery is more the refult of 
idleneis than of voluptuoufnefs.— 
There are a great number of com- 
mon women, but they have nothing 
that diftinguifhes them; they are 
mingled with their fex. 

Debauchery is attended with fewer 
crimes and misfortunes at Naples, 
than in any other city ; with fewer 
than at Paris. ‘The reafon is, be. 
caufe it is neither a profeflion nor an 
art at Naples. 

At Naples nothing is yet refined, 
nothing vitiated, and nothing brought 
to pertection. Vices, virtues, every 
thing are yet in a rude fate, and 
proceed, it I may be allowed the ex- 
preiiion, rough from the human heart. 

Naples does not yet feek to attrac 
the eyes either of Europe, or of pol- 
terity. 





The 


FALSE FRIEND. 


The following romantic and melancholy Affair happened at a Village in Vir- 


ginia a few Years ago. 


YOUNG gentleman, the fon 

of an attorney, had conceiv- 
ed a violent paffion for the daughter 
of an eminent planter, at fome dif- 
tance frem the place of his refidence, 
and found means to make her ac- 
guainted with it. But on account 
cf the difparity of their circumftan- 
ces, he was refufed. An accident, 
however, fome time after brought 
them together at the houfe of a friend 
of the lady ; when the gentleman {o 
far prevailed as to be admitted on the 
terms of her lover; and they conti- 
nued to fee each other privately for 
feveral months. But at this time 
Mr. —— being difappointed in re- 
gard to fortune, it was judged proper 





for them to feparate till his affairs 
fhould take a more favourable tum, 
when the match might be propofed 
to the lady’s friends with fome prof- 
peétof fuccefs. Their confident was 
ftill their friend. They correfponded 
under the fictitious fignatures of 
Henry and Delia, to prevent detecti- 
on; and their friend, whom, agree- 
able to their romantic plan, they 
called Fuliana, was their female 
Mercury. As Henry of courfe wa 
frequently at Juliana’s houfe, it was 
thought proper, the better to cover 


‘their defign, that he fhould pafs for 


that lady’s lover; and this was unl 
verfally believed to be the cafe. As 
Henry’s circumftances and expetta- 

tions, 
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tions, though inferior to thofe of his 
miftrefs, were at leaft equal to Julia- 
na’s, the latter conceived the perfidi- 
ous defign of making him her lover 
in reality. ‘To effect this, fhe en- 
deavoured, by indifcreet infinuati- 
ons, to prejudice him againft the ob- 


ject of his love; hinted the little 


likelihood there appeared of fuch an 
union taking place, and how much 
happier marriages were likely to be 
where there was a greater parity ot 
fortunes. Her endeavours however 
were fruitlefs. He faw through the 
artifice; and the difcovery pained 
him the more, as he doubted not but 
fhe would ufe the fame arts with his 
Delia, whom he could now neither 
caution againft her, or, even if he 
could, her confidence in her was fo 
great, that fhe would not believe it. 
With Delia therefore fhe was fuccefs- 
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tually detached her from him, and it 
was not long after that fhe gave her 
hand to one of Juliana’s relations. 
—The news reached the unhappy 
Henry. Unable to bear the thought 
of her being pofieffed by another, in 
diftraction and defpair, he feized twa 
loaded piftols, and rufhing into the 
houfe which contained the pair who 
had that morning been wedded, he 
drove th¢ contents of one of them 
through his Delia’s heart, and the 
other through his own. The perfi- 
dious Juliana, fo far from being af- 
fected, feemed to triumph in their 
fate. ‘The haplefs lovers were uni- 
verlally pitied ; but fhe, though the 
law could not touch her, was held 
in execration, and in a fhort time 
after removed to fome diftant place 
where her crime was not known, to 
avoid the infults which fhe conftantly 





ful. Inftigated by revenge, by the and juitly received. 
fal {eft and bafeit fuggettions,the ettec- 
ee 
Twat ° H d-hhe. 


T is obferved by fomebody (no 
I matter whom, as it is an obfer- 
vation any one might make) that every 
body is to be found every awhere but 
at home; and whoever puts his head 
into the multitude of public places, 
which the ingenuity of the age hath 
invented for diflipation, will not he- 
fitate a moment to allow the juftnels 
of the remark.— 

_ Thofe who travel about from mo- 
tives of curiofity, are engaged ina 
purfuit which may, from a variety 
of confiderations, be truly laudable. 

Thofe who are driven abroad by 
want of health, carry with them an 
indeniable pafiport.— 

And the children of affliction, who 
are feeking by foreign obieéts to di- 
vert their attention from fome rooted 
forrow, will ever be followed by the 
with of humanity, that they may 
attain. the point they aim at !— 


But I fear the much larger part 
of thofe who {well the crowd at 
places of public refort like this, come 
with little other intention than to 
trifle away thofe hours in company 
which at home would be heavily 
borne. Hence it is that fo many 
people fly from their own fpacious 
manfions, in which they have the 
meansof gratifying every want, and 
coop themfelves up in a miferable 
contracted lodging, where they mult 
fubmit to all its attendant inconveni- 
encies—and this for the fole purpofe 
of killing time. 

I mutt own, Madam, that there 
is quite the air of Knight-errantry in 
the idea.—I fee you fally out from 
the gate of you caftle, armed with 
every with to fubdue your opprefior, 
but unfortunately wanting the only 
weapons by which you may difarm 
him of his power over you. ; 
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But we'll ar zue the point, Madam, 
for I ama traveller like yourielf, tho’ 
(I thank Heaven) not fet out on the 
fame errand. Yow arc come to Asif 
time, Ito make him az agreeable 
companion. Bell fides, you have oniy 
rol urie:t to gratify Towel have a large 

family to look to, and mutt keep all 
my readers in good humour. 

‘Killing ¢ of time, my dear Lady, is 
a ferious | bufinef —Every body talks 


of it as a thing eafily cffetted; but 
if you will credit what I tell y you, 
all the labowrs of Hercules were a 
flea-bite to it; for time is not to be 


deftroyed. Iris waft fach a thing as 


Polypes, or (for I hate a fimile 
that does not lie at my elbow) juit 
like one of the Sea Axnemonies that 
are found on the rocks of Margate, 


a 
ad 


which you may cut long -ways, or 
crofs-ways, or end-way 8) OF edge- 
Ways, or any ways you pleaie, ftill 
every part you feparate becomes an 
entire whole, and the parent animal 
cag perfect as before. T lhus when 
you have flipt off from time, days, 
and weeks, and mor.ths, and years, 
new days, an au 22k, and months, 


nd vears fhroo Ot immed iate) y lead oe 
places, axui this inftantaneous fuccel- 
fion mutt be et ternal.— 


f my fimtle 1s good for any thin ng, 
time, with refpeét to your felt, is im- 
mortal, and therefore never to be 
hilled. 

Now » when one is harraffed by an 
adverfary too powerful to be over- 


come, a is 2 Wile Maxim to win him 
to our intercit. Befides, the tender- 
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nefs of your own heart, Madam; 
would never excite in you a wilh to 
deitroy any thing—you do not want 
to Ail! time, you only with to prevent 
him from piaguing you, and there 
are a thou ‘and ways by which you 
may make him yo: ww friend. itis net 
with minds occupied in the avocati- 
ons of dameitic lite e, oF exercifed da 
the duties of proteilions and bufineds, 
that ¢zme opens heitilnaes ; he attacks 
only the idie, and the difapated, and 
fuch whom aifiuence and luxury Aave 
enerva We are all naturally 
Semel for action ; and if thofe whe 
are placed by Fortune beyond the 
toils, the wants, and the anxieties, 
which the general lity of mankind are 
doomed to feel, would cultivate the 
many noble purfuits and fudieswhich 
lie open to them, they might ever 
“th ntertamment of their own to 
revert to in ail their letivre hours; 
nor be compelled to drive about the 
world with languid ntenances, 
and live on the m/er of 
public amufements. 

Thofe who have various refources 
in themielves, feel that independency 
ot mind which ail muit covet, nor 
are ever conicious of the oppretiions 
af time; they meet its approac ~*h with 
joy, and only blame the rapidity with 
which it feems to fteal away from 
them—-Such as have the molt of theie 
will ever be four d the happitett j-— 
deeSicharde:’ 1s ; 
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1S natural refult of 
exertion, and man the only being we 
know of im creation to whom time 


appears often burthenfome. 
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4 remarkable STORY 


Bait 
URING the lat war in Ame- 


rica, acompany of the Dela- 
ware Indians attacked a {mall detache 
ment of Brittth troops, and defeated 
them. As tne Indians had greatly 
the advantage of {wiftnels of foot, 
recager jn the 


and we 


purfait, v ery 





of an inpian Warrior and a young 
Tish OFFicer. 


ta - 1 
iCw I 


of the fugitives efca ped, and 
thote who fell into the eenemy’s hands, 
Were treated with a cruelty, of which 
there are not many examp! es even in 
that country, Two of the Indians 
came up with a young officer, and 
attacked him with great fury. As 
they 
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they were armed with akind of bat- 
sle axe, which they call a tomahawk, 
he had no hope of efcape, and thought 
only of felling his lite as dearly as 
hecould; but, juét at chis crifis, ano- 
ther Indian came up, who feemed to 
be advanced in years, and was arm- 
ed with a bow and arrows. The oid 


men initantly drew his bow ; but, | 


after having taken aim at the officer, 
he fuddenly dropt the point of his 
arrow, and interpofed between him 
and his puriuers, who were about to 
eut him in pieces. They retired 
with refpect. The old man then 
took the officer by the hand, foothed 
him into confidence by carefles ; and 
having conducted him to his hut, 
treated him with a kindnefs which 
did honour to his profeffions. He 
made him lefs a flave than a compa- 
nion, taught him the language of the 
country, and inftracted him in the 
rude arts that are practifed by the in- 
habitants. They lived together in 
the moft cordial amity ; and the young 
ofiicer found nothing to regret, but 
that fometimes the old man fixed his 
eyes upon him, and having regaraed 


him for fome minutes with a fteady_ 


and filent attention, burft into tears. 
In the mean time the {pring returned, 
and the Indians, having recourfe to 
their arms, again took the field. The 
old man, who was {till vigorous and 
well able to bear the fatigues of war, 
fet out with them, and was accom- 
panied by his prifoner. They march- 
edabove 200 leagues acrofs the foreft, 
and came at length to a plain, where 
the Britith forces were encamped.— 
The old man thowed his prifoner the 
tents ata diitance ; at the fame tine 
remarked his countenance with the 
moit diligent attention: “« There,” 
faid he, “ are your countrymen ; 
there'fs the enemy who wait to give 
us battle. Remember that I have 
faved thy life, that I have taught thee 
to conftruct a canoe, and to arm thy- 
felf with a bow and arrows, to fur- 
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prife the beaver in the foreft, to wield 
the tomahawk,, and tofcalp the ene- 
my. What wait thou when I took 
thee tomy hut? Thy hands were 
thofe of an infant ; they were fit nei- 
ther to procure thee fuikenaacé nor 
fafety. ‘hy foul was in utier dark. 
neis; thou waft ignorant of every 
thing; and thou oweft all things to 
me. Wilt thou then go over to thy 
nation and take wp the hatchet againit 
us?” ‘The officer replied, ‘+ that he 
would rather loofe his own life than 
take away that of his deliverer.?— 
The Indiana then bending down his 
head, and covering his face with 
both his hands, ftood fome time fi- 
lent; then looking earneftly at his 
prifoner, he faid, in a voice that was 
at once foftened by tendernefs and 
grief, * Haft thou a father?” « My 
father,” faid the young man, “ was 
alive when I left my county.”— 
« Alas,” faid the Indian, “ how. 
wretched he inuit be !”. He paufed 
amoment, and then added, “ Doft 
thou know tat I have been a father? 
—I am a father no more—I faw my 
fon fall in battle—he fought at my 
fide—I faw him expire ; but he died 
like a man—He was covered with 
wounds when he fell dead at my 
feet—but Ihave revenged him.” He 
pronounced thefe words with the ut- 
moft vehemence; his body fhook 
with an univerial tremor ; and he was 
alinoft {tifled with fighs that he would 
not fufier to efcape him. There was 
a keen reftiefsiefs in his eyes; but no 
tear would flow to his relief. At 
length he became calm by degrees, 
and turning towards the eait, where 
the fun was then rifing, ‘* Doit thou 
fee,” faid he to the young officer, 
« the beauty of that fky, which {par- 
kles with prevailing day, and haft. 
thou pleafure in the fight? “ Yes,” 
replied the officer, “ I have pleafure 
in the beauty of fo fina fey.” “fF 
have none,” {aid the Jadian; and his 
tears then found their way., A few. 

minutes. 
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minutes afterwards he fhowed the 


young man a magnolio in full bloom. 
«« Dott thou fee that beautiful tree,” 
fays he, ** and doft thou look upon 
it with pleafure?” * Yes,” replied 
the officer, “* Ido look with pleafure 
upon that beautiful tree.”—« I have 
pleafure in looking upon it no more,” 





faid the Indian, haftily, and imme 
diately added, « Go, return back, 
that thy father may ftill have pleafure 
when he fees the fun rife in the mom. 
ing, and the trees bloffom in the 
{pring.” 


[Univerfal Mag. for Fan. 1785. 
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To the Evirors of the New-Yorx Macazine, €%¢. 
J 


GENTLEMEN, 





THE following Essay on Epucation awvas auritten by a young Lady in 
Philadelphia, Pupil of an Academy there, and gained for her the Prize, as 
being the beft Compofition out of many on the Subject. Though it bas ape 
peared in feveral Publications on the Continent fame Time fince, yet its Merit 
has induced me to fend it you for injértion in your Magaxine—by doing which, 


you «will particularly oblige 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


ESSAY on EDUCATION. 


REAT and many are the ad- 

; vantages of a good education 
—as it is conducive to piety, it is 
confequently fo to morality and hap- 
pinefs ; though it is very certain that 
exemplary picty has glowed in the 
breafts of thofe who have not receiv- 
ed this advantage ; yet it is as certain, 
that it is a great incentive to it, as it 
expands our ideas and improves our 
underftanding; we fee a thoufand 
inftances of the perfections of the 
Deity, which would bé unobferved 
or unnoticed by an uncultivated 
mind ; our thoughts are not confined 
to this little fpot of earth on which 
we dwell ; but, wafted on the wings 
of fcience, we furvey the whole uni- 
verfe ; behold each clime filled with 
innumerable wonders and beauties, 
neceflaries and conveniencies, fuited 
to its refpective inhabitants ; we con- 
template the ftarry firmament, and, 
thus aflifted, confider numberlefs orbs 
of light in continual motionyet 
no difcord, no confulion, but al] 
rerfeét harmony and ftrict order— 
Wall not this furvey 411 our fouls 
with reverence and awe for that all- 
powerful Being, who, by his fove. 


reign word, formed the ftately fabric, 
and by his will ftill governs and di- 
rects it? Can we read and meditate 
on the facred pages (to fay nothing 
of other ufeful, though far leds valu- 
able writings) and fee fuch innume- 
rable inftances of his holinefs, juf- 


tice, wonderous mercy and tranicen- 
dent love 


“ That "twere bold to believe, 
Were it not bolder ftill to diftelieve”— 





without feeling our hearts enraptured 
and inflamed with gratitude and fer- 
vent love? The confideration that 
we are all formed by the fame graci- 
ous hand, redeemed by the fame 
precious blood, and preferved by the 
Jame unerring Providence, will fure- 
ly unite us in the bands.of charity— 
Wwe thall love as brethren; or rather 
in the emphatical language of our 
blefied Immanucl—love our neigh- 
bour as ourfelves, 

Far be it from me to fuppofe, that 
Cducation, confidered in itfelf, can 
effeét this; too many fad initances 
occur to prove the contrary ; too 
many whom genius and learning have 
rencered capable of being ufeful to 
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fociety, have employed thofe talents 
in fubverting their own faith, and 
leading their fellow creatures into 
the dark mazes of infidelity-—Yet, 
fhall we, for this, defpife wifdom 
and inftruétion; and becaufe fome 


have blindly perverted the bleffings | 


of God into curfes, rejeét them ?— 
No, let us earneftly beg his afiifting 
grace, to enable us to ufe rightly 
the means he has given us to pro- 
mote his own glory, and the good 
of mankind. But to return; as it 
increafes the defire, it does alfo the 
power of doing good; as it more 
fitly qualifies us to act in public life, 
either in the glorious tafk of winning 
fouls to God, in teaching the igno- 
rant, in giving health to thofe who 
languifh on the bed of ficknefs, or 
in adminiftering juftice to the oppref- 
fed, and in a number of other offices, 
too tedious to mention.—It is true, 





that our {ex are exempted from the 
duties of public life; yet numerous 
are the initances, in which the dif- 
play of our intellectual powers may 
be attended with pleafare to ourlelves 
and advantage to others ; and thanks 
to the encouragers of female educa- 
tion—we may now {peak and write 
with propriety without the imputa- 
tion of pedantry ; and among thoit 
permit me to confider you and our 
worthy and much refpected ‘Tutor, 
and for my fellow pupils in general, 
and myielf in particular, to exprefs 
my gratitude for the generous care he 
takes in teaching us in the flowery 
paths of knowledge-——May he fee 
the plants thus cultivated by his kind 
in{pection, be the ornaments of their 
native land, and hear pronounced, by 
impartiality itfelf—Many daughters 
have done wifely, but thine, O Ame- 
rica! excel them all. : 
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The right ConstTiTUTION of a COMMONWEALTH examined.—Extrafed 
from Dr. Avams’s (Vice-Prefident of the United States ) Defence of the 
Conititutions of Government of the United States of America. 


HE Englifh nation, for their 
improvements in the theory 

of government, has, at leaft, more 
merit with the human race than any 
other among the moderns. ‘The late 
moft beautiful and liberal fpeculati- 
ons of many writers, in various parts 
of Europe, are manifeftly derived 
from Englifh fources. Americans 
too ought for ever to acknowledge 
their obligations to Englith writers, 
or rather have as good a right to in- 
dulge a pride in the recolle€tion of 
them, as the inhabitants of the three 
kingdoms. The original plantation 
our country was occafioned, her 
Continual growth has been promoted, 
and her prefent liberties have been 
eitablithed, by thefe generous theo- 
ries. There have been three periods 
in the hiftory of England, in which 
© principles of government have 





been anxioufly ftudied, and very va- 
luable productions publifhed, which, 
at this day, if they are not wholly 
forgotten in their native country, 
are perhaps more frequently read 
abroad than at home. ‘The firft of 
thefe periods was that of the Refor- 
mation, as early as the writings of 
Machiavel himfelf, who is called the 
great reftorer of the true politics. 
«The Shorte Treatife of Politicke 
«“ Power, and of the true Obedience 
« which Subjeéts owe to Kyngs and 
«other civile Governors, with an 
« Exhortation to all true natural 
«‘ Englifhmen, compyled by’ John 
«“ Ponnet, D. D.” was printed in 
1556, and contains all the effential 
principles of liberty, which were 
afterwards dilated on by Sidney and 
Locke. This writer is clearly for a 
mixed government, in three equi- 
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42 
ponderant branches, as appears by 
thefe words, p. 7. “ In fome coun- 
«« treyes they were content to be go- 
«< verned, and have the laws execut- 
‘ed, by one kingor judge; in dome 
¢ places by many of the beft forte ; 
<< in fome places by the people of the 
«< lowelt forte; and in fome places 
‘ alfo by the king, nobilitie, and the 
«< people all together. And thefe di- 
“‘ verie kyndes of ftates, or policies, 
«: had their diftinéte names ; as where 
<‘ one ruled, a manarchie; where 
«< many of the heft, ariftocratie ; and 
<< where the multitude, democratic ; 
«‘ and where all together, that is a 
«« king, the nobilitie, and commons, 
«< a mixte {tate ; and which men by 
«< long continuance have judged to 
<< be the beft fort of all: for where 
«that mixte flate was exercifed, 
«¢ there did the commonwealthe 
«< longeft continue.”—The fecond 
period was the Interregnum, and in- 
deed the whole interval between 
1640 and 1660. In the courfe of 
thofe twenty years, not only, Ponact 
and others were re-printed, but Har- 
rington, Milton, the Vindiciz can- 
tra ‘Tyrannos, and a multitude of 
others, came upon the flage-—The 
third period was the Revolution. in 
1688,which produced Sidney, Locke, 
Hoadley, 'Trenchard Gordon, Plato 
Redivivus, who is alfo clear for three 
equipellent branches in the mixture, 
and others without number. The 
difcourfes of Sidney were indeed 
written before, but the fame. caufes 
produced his writings and the Revo- 
lution. Americans fhould make col- 
lections of all thefe fpeculations, to 
be preferved as the moft precious 
relics of antiquity, both for curiofity 
and ufe. There is one indifpenfable 
rule to be obferved in the perufal of 
allof them; and that is, to.confider 
the period in which they were writ- 
ten, the circumitances of the times, 
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and the perfonal character as well 9g 
the political fituation of the writer, 
Such a precaution as this deferyes 
particular attention in examining 
work, printed firftin the Mercuriys 
Politicus, a periodical paper publith. 
ed in defence of the commonwealth, 
and re-printed in 1656, by Marcha. 
mont Nedham, under the title of 
“ The Excellency of a free State, or 
“ the right Conftitution of a Com- 
“ monwealth.” |The nation had not 
only a numerous nobility and clergy 
at that time dilguited, anda vatt boay 
of the other gentlemen, as well as 
of the common people, defirous of 
the reftoration of the exiled royal 
family, but many writers explicitly 
efpouled the caule of fimple monar. 
chy and abielute power; among 
whom was Hobbes, a man, however 
unhappy in his temper, or detelable 
for his principles, equal im. genius 
and learning to any of his contempo- 
rarics. Others were employed in 
ridiculing the doctrine, that laws, 
and not man, fhould govern. It 
was contended, that to fay “ that 
<< Jaws do or can govern, is to amule 
 ourfelves with a form of f{peech, 
“as when we fay time, or age, oF 
“ death, does fuch a thing. That 
“‘ the government is not in the law, 
* but in the perfon whofe will gives 
“a being to that law. That the 
* perfection of monarchy confifts in 
governing by a nobility, weighty 
enough to keep the people uncer, 
** yet not tall enough, in any particll- 
“Jar perfon, to meafure with the 
“« prince ; and by a moderate armys 
“ kept up under the notion of guards 
“ and garrifons, which may be fut- 
“ ficient to ftrangle all feditions m 
* the cradle; by councils, not fuch 
“‘ as are co-ordinate with the prince, 
« but purely of advice and difpatch, 
with power only to perfuade, not 
limit, the prince’s will*.” In fuch 
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* See the political pamphlets of that day, written on the fide of monarchy: 
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a fituation, writers on the fide of li- 
berty thought themfelves obliged to 
confider what was. then practicable, 
not abitraétedly what was the bett; 
they felt the neceflity of leaving the 
monarchical and ariftocratical orders 
cut of their fchemes of government, 
becaufe all.the friends of thofe orders 
were their enemies, and of addrefling 
themfelves wholly to the democrati- 
cal Barty, becaufe they alone were 
their friends; at leaft there appears 
no other hypothefis on which to ac- 
cov . for the crude concevtions of 
Milton and Nedham. ‘The latter, 
in his preface, difcovers his appre- 
henfions and feelings, too clearly to 
be miftaken, in thefe words: “ I be- 
“ lieve none will be offended with 
“ this following difcourfe, but thofe 
« that are enemies to public welfare: 
Jet fuch be oftended ftill ; it is not 
“ for their fakes that I publifh this 
‘ enfuing treatife, but for your fakes 
that have been noble patriot:, fellow 
“ foldiers and fufferers tor the liberties 
“and freedoms of your country.” 
As Mr. Turgot’s idea of a cammon- 
wealth, in which all authority is to 
be collected into one centre, and that 
centre the nation, is fuppofed to be 
<i the projeét of Marchamont 
vedham, and probably derived from 
his book, and as “The Excellency 
“ of a free State” is a valuable mor- 
fel of antiquity well known in Ame- 
rica, where it has many partifans, it 
may be worth while to examine it, 
efpecially as it contains every fem- 
blance of argument which can pofli- 
ly be urged in favour of the fyitem, 
as it 1s not only the popular idea of a 
republic both in Franceand England, 
dutis generally intended by the words 
republic, commonwealth, and popular 
fiaie, when ufed by Englith writers, 
even thofe of the moft fenfe, tafte, 
and learning. 
Marchamont Nedham lays it down 
asa iundamental principle, and an 
indeniable rule, «¢ that the people, 
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“ that is, fuch as fhall be fucceflively 
“« chofen to reprefent the people, are 
«¢ the beft keepers of their own liber- 


. ties, and that for many reafons: 


«¢ Virft, becaufe they never think of 
“< ufurping over other men’s rights, 
‘«« but mind which way to preterve 
“ their own.” > . 
Our firft attention fhould be turn- 
ed to the propoficion itfelf, «« The 
‘¢ people are the beit keepers of their 
“© own liberties.” But who are the 
people ? « Such as fhall be fucceffive- 
«ly chofen to reprefent them.”— 
Here is a confufion both of words 
and ideas, which, though it may 
pafs with the generality of readers 
in a fugitive pamphlet, or with a 
majority of auditors in a. popular ha- 
rangue, ought, for that very reafon, 
to be as carefully avoided in politics 
as it is in philofophy or mathematics. 
If by the people is meant the whole 
body of a great nation, it fhould ne- 
ver be forgotten, that they can never 
act, confult, or reafon together, be- 
caufe they cannot march five hundred 
miles, nor fpare the time, nor find 
a {pace to meet; and therefore the 
propofition, that they are the beft 
keepers of their own libertics, is not 
true. ‘They are the worft conceive- 
able; they are no keepers at all; 
they can ncither aét, judge, think, 
or will, as a body politic or corpo- 
ration. If by the people is meant 
all the inhabitants of a fingle city, 
they are not in a general allembly, 
at all times, the beit keepers of their 
own liberties, nor perhaps at any 
time, unlefs you feparate from them 
the executive and judicial power, and 
temper their authority, in legiflation 
with the maturer councils of the one 
and the few, If it is meant by the 
people, as our author explains him- 
ielf, a reprefentative aflembly, “ fuch 
« as fhall be fuceeflively chofen to re- 
** prefent the people,” they are not 
ftill the beit keepers of the peopie’s 
liberties, or their own, if you give 
them 
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them all the power, legiflative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial; they would 
invade the liberties of the people, at 
leait the majority of them would in- 
vade the liberties of the minority, 


fooner and oftener than an abfolute 


monarchy, fuch as that of France, 
Spain, or Ruffia, or than a well- 
checked ariftocracy, like Venice, 
Bern, or Holland. An excellent 
writer has faid, fomewhat incauti- 
oufly, that “a people wi!l never 
“ opprefs themfelves, or invade their 
* own rights.” ‘This compliment, 
if applied to human naiure, or to 
mankind, or to any natton or people 
in being or in memory, is more than 
has been merited.~ If it fhould be 
admitted, thata people will not una- 
nimoufly agree to opprefs themfelves, 
tt is as much as is ever, and more 
than is always, true. 
experience fhew, that great numbers 
of individuals do opprefs great num- 
bers of other individuals; that par- 
ties often, if mot always, oppreis o- 
ther parties; and majorities almoft 
univerially minorities. All that this 
obfervation can mean then, confiftt- 
ently with any colour of faa, is, 
that the people will never unani- 
mouily agree to opprefs themfelves ; 
but if one party agrees to opprefs 
another, or the majority the minori- 
ty, the people ftill oppre{s themfelves, 
for one part of them opprefs another. 
“The people never think of ufurp- 
*< ing over other men’s rights.”— 
What can thismean? Does it mean 
that the people never uxanimoufly 
think of ufurping over other men’s 
rights? ‘This would be trifling, for 
there would, by the fuppofition, be 
no other man’s rights to ufurp. But 
ifthe people riever jointly, nor feve- 
rally, think of ufurping therights of 
others, what occafion can there be 
for any government at all? Are 
there no robberies, burglaries, mur- 
ders, adulteries, thefts, nor cheats ? 
Js not every crime an ufurpation over 


All kinds of © 
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other men’s rights? Is not a great 
part, I will not fay the greateft part, 
of men detected every day in fome 
difpofition or other, ftronger or wea- 
ker, more or lefs, to ufurp over other 
men’s rights? ‘There are fome few, 
indeed, whofe whole lives and con- 
verfations fhow, that in every thought, 
word, and aétion, they confcienti- 
oufly refpect the rights of others; 
there is a larger body fill, why, in 
the gencral tenor of their thoughts 
and actions, difcover fimilar princi. 
ples and feelings, yet frequently err. 
If we fhould extend our candour fo 
far as to own that the majority of men 
are generally under the dominion of 
benevolence and good intentions, yet 
it muft be confeifed that a vait ma- 
jority frequently tranfgrefs; and, 
what is more direétly to the point, 
not only a majority, but almott all, 
confine their benevolence to their 
families, relations, perional friends, 
parifh, viliage, city, county, pro- 
vince, and that very few indeed ex- 
tend it impartially to the whole com- 
munity. Now grant but this truth, 
and the queftion is decided ; if a 
majority are capable of preferring 
their own private intereft, or that ot 
their families, counties, and party, 
to that of the nation colle¢tively, 
fome provifion muft be made in tlie 
conftitution, in favour of jultice, to 
compel all to refpect the common 
right, the public good, the univerfal 
law, in preference to all private and 
partial confiderations. 

The propofition of our author 
then fhould be reverfed, and it fhould 
have been faid, that they mind {fo 
much their own, that they never 
think enough of others. Suppofe a 
nation, rich and poor, high and low, 
ten millions in number, all aflembled 
together, not more than one or two 
millions will have lands, houfes, or 
any perfonal property; if we take 
into the account the women and 
children, or even if we leave them 
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out of the queftion, a great majority 
of every nation is wholly deiticute 
of property, except a {mall quantity 
of cloaths, and a few trifles of other 
moveables. Would Mr. Nedham be 
refponfible that, if all were to be 
decided by a vote of the majority, 
the eight or nine millions who have 
no property would not think of ufurp- 
ing over the rights of the one or two 
millions who have? Property is 
furely a right of mankind as really 
as liberty. Perhaps, at firit, preju- 
dice, habit, fhame, or fear, princi- 
ple or religion, would reftrain the 
poor from attacking the rich, and 
the idle from ufurping on the induf- 


trious; but the time would not be > 


long before courage and enterprife 
would come, and. pretexts be in- 
vented by degrees,s to countenance 
the majority in dividing all the pro- 

rty among them, or at leaft in fhar- 
mg it equally with its prefent pof- 
fefiors. Debts would be abolifhed 
firft; taxes laid heavy on the rich, 
and not at al] on the others; and at 
laft a downright equal divifion of 
every thing be demanded, and voted. 
What would be the confequence of 


this? ~The idle, the vicious, the in- 


temperate, would rufh into the ut- 
moft extravagance of debauchery, 
fell and {pend all their hare, and 
then demand a new divifion of thofe 
who purchafed from them. 'The 
moment the idea is admitted into 
fociety, that property is not as facred 
as the laws of God, and that there 
isnot a force of law and public juf- 
tice to protect it, anarchy and tyran- 
Ahycommence. If “ 'T'uou sHALT 
“Nor covet,” and « THou sHALT 
“ NOT STEAL,” were not command- 
ments from Heaven, they muft be 
made inyiolable precepts in every 
foctety before it can be civilized or 
made free. If the firft part of the 
propofition, viz. that « the people 
“ never think of ufurping-over other 
“ men’srights,” cannot be admitted, 





is the fecond, viz. that “ they mind 
‘«¢ which way to preferve theirown,” 
better founded >There is in every 
nation and people under Heaven a 
large proportion of perfons who take 
no rational and prudent precautions 
to preferve what they have, much 
lefs to acquire more. Indolence is 
the natural character of man, to fuch 
a degree, that nothing but the ne- 
ceffities of hunger, thirft, and other 
wants equally prefling, can ftimulate 
hin to a¢tion, until education is in- 
troduced in civilized focieties, and 
the ftrongeft motives of ambition to 
excel in arts, trades, and profeffions, 
are eftablifhed in the minds of all 
men; until this emulation is intro- 
duced, the lazy favage holds property 
in too little eftimation to give him- 
felf trouble for the prefervation or 
acquifition of it. In focieties the 
moft cultivated and polifhed, vanity, 
tafhion, and folly, prevail over every 
thought of ways to preferve their 
own; they feem rather chiefly to 
itudy what means of luxury, diffi- 
pation, and extravagance, they can 
invent to get rid of it. “ The cafe 
« is far otherwife among kings and 
“< grandees,” fays our author, ‘ as all 
«‘ nations in the world have felt to 
“‘ fome purpofe ;” that is, in other 
words, kings and grandees think of 
ufurping over other men’s rights, but 
do not mind which way to preferve 
their own. It is very eafy to flatter 
the democratical portion of fociety, 
by making fuch diftinétions between 
them and the monarchical and arifto- 
cratical ; but flattery is as bafe an 
artifice, and as pernicious a vice, 
when offered to the people, as when 
given to the others. ‘There is no 
reafon to believe the one much ho- 
nefter or wifer than the other; they 
are all of the fame clay, their minds 
and bodies are alike. ‘The two latter 
have more knowledge and fagacity 
derived from education, and more 
advantages for acquiring wifdom and 

virtue. 
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virtue. As to ufurping others rights, 
they are all three equally guilty when 
unlimited in power; no wife man 
will truft either with an opportuni- 
ty; and every judicious legiflator 
will fet all three to watch and con- 
troul each other. We may appeal 
to every page of hiftory we have hi- 
therto turned over, for proofs irre- 
fragable, that the people, when they 
have been unchecked, have been as 
unjuft, tyrannical, brutal, barbarous, 
and cruel, as any king or fenate pof- 
fefled of uncontroulable power ; the 
majority has eternally, and without 
one exception, ufurped over the rights 
of the minority. “ They naturally 
“‘ move,” fays Nedham, “ within 
«the circle of domination, as in 
‘¢ their proper centre.” When wri- 
ters on legiflation have recourfe to 
poetry, their images may be beauti- 
ful, but they prove nothing. This, 
however, has neither the merit of a 
brilliant figure, nor of a convincing 
argument; the populace, the rabble, 
the canaille, move as naturally in the 
circle of domination, whenever they 
dare, as the nobles or a king; nay, 
although it may give pain, truth and 
experience force us to add, that even 
the middling people, when uncon- 
trouled, have moved in the fame cir- 
cle, and have not only tyrannized 
over all above and all below, but the 
majority among them{elves has ty- 
rannized over the minority. « And 
*< count it no lefs fecurity, than wif- 
«dom and policy, to brave it over 
“the people.” Declamatory flou- 
rifhes, although they may furnith a 
mob with watch-words, afford no 
reafonable conviction to the under- 
ftanding. What is meant by braving 
it? In the hiftory of Holland you 
will fee the people braving it over the 
De Witts; and in that of Florence, 
Siena, Bologna, Piftoia, and the reft, 
over many others*. “ Czfar, Craf- 
“« fus, and another, made a contraét 


* Read the Harangue, vel. ii. p- 67. 
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‘with each other, that nothing 
‘ fhould be done without the con. 
«“ currence of all three; Societatem 
‘iniere, nequid ageretur in repub. 
‘lica, quod difplicuiffet ulli, e tri- 
« bus.” Nedham could not have 
felected a lefs fortunate example for 
his purpofe, fince there never was a 
more arrant creature of the people 
than Ceiar; no, not even Catiline, 
Wat Tyler, Maflianello, or Shafe, 
The people created Czfor on the 
ruins of the fenate, and on purpofe 
to ufurp over the rights of others, 
But this example, among innumera- 
ble others, is very appofite for our 
purpofe. It happens univerfally, 
when the people in a body, or by a 
fingle reprefentative afiembly, at- 
tempt to exercife all the powers of 
government, they always create three 
or four idols, who make a bargain 
with each other firft, to do nothing 
which fhall difpleafe any one; 
thefe hold this agreement, until one 
thinks himfelf able to difembarrafs 
himfelf of the other two; then they 
quarrel, and the ftrongeft becomes 
fingle tyrant. But why is the name 
of Pompey omitted, who was the 
third of this triumvirate ? Becaufe it 
would have been too unpopular ; it 
would have too eafily confuted his 
argument, and have turned it againft 
himlelf, to have faid that this affoci- 
ation was between Pompey, Cziar, 
and Crafius, againit Cato, the fenate, 
the conftitution, and liberty, which 
was the faét. Can you find a peo- 
ple who will never be divided in o- 
Pinion; who will be always unani- 
mous? ‘The people of Rome were 
divided, as all other people ever have 
been and will be, into a variety of 
parties and fa&tions. Pompey, Craf- 
fs, and Crefar, at the head of dif- 
ferent parties, were jealous of each 
other; their divifions ftrengthened 
the fenate and its friends, and fur- 
nifhed means and opportunities of 
defeating 
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defeating many of their ambitious 
defigns. Celar perceived it, and 
paid his court both to Pompey and 
Craflus, in order to hinder them from 
joining the fenate againft him. He 
feparately reprefented the advantage 
which their enemies derived from 
their mifunderftandings, and the eafe 
with which, if united, they might 
concert among themfelves all affairs 
of the republic, gratify every friend, 
and difappoint every enemy*. ‘The 
other example, of Auguftus, Lepi- 
dus, and Antony, is equally unfor- 
tunate; both are demonitrations that 
the people did think of ufurping o- 
thers rights, and that they did not 
mind any way to prelferve their own. 
The fenate was now annihilated, 
many of them murdered: Auguftus, 
Lepidus, and Antony, were popu- 
lar demagogues, who agreed together 
to fleece the flock between them, 
until the moft cunning of the three 
deitroyed the other two, fleeced the 
fheep alone, and tranfimitted the 
fhears to a line of tyrants. How 
can this writer fay then, that, “‘ while 
** the government reinained untouch- 


«ed in the people’s hands, every 
«< particular man lived fafe?” The 
direét contrary is true. Every man 
lived {afe, only while the fenate re- 
mained as a check and balance to the 

ople ; the moment that controul 
was deitroyed, no man was fafe.—. 
While the government remained un- 
touched in the various orders, the 
confuls, fenate, and people, mutu- 
ally balancing each other, it might 
be faid, with fome truth, that no 


-man could be undone, unlefs a true 


and fatisfa€tory reafon was rendered to 
the world for his deftruétion ; but as 
{don as the fenate was deltroyed, and 
the government came untouched into 
the people’s hands, no. man lived 
fafe but the triumvirs and their tools ; 
any man might be, and multitudes 
of the beft men were, undone, with- 
out rendering any reafon to the world 
for their deftruction, but the will, 
the fear, or the revenge of fome ty- 
rant. Thefe popular leaders, in our 
author’s own language, * faved and 
“« deftroyed, deprefled and advanced, 
« whoin they pleafed, with a wet 
‘¢ finger.” (To be continued. ) 


* Dio. Caff. lib. xxxvii. ¢. §4, 55. Plutarch in Pomp. Cafar, 3 Craffus. 
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DARBY’s RE TUR N.—A Comic Sxercu. 
As performed at the Theatre in this City with univerfal Applaufe. 
[WRITTEN 1N 1789, BY MR. WILLIAM DUNLAP. | 


CHARACTERS. 





Mrn—Darby, Dermot, Clown, Father Luke— 


Women—Old Woman, Kathleen. 


SCE N E—The V illage of Carton. 
FTER {ome airs from the Poor 
( Soldier the curtain draws, and 
difcovers Darby furrounded by Father 
Luke, Dermot, Kathleen, and villa- 
gers—They huzza and advance. 
Airn—“ What true Felicity.” 
Fatuer Luxe. 
Come neighbours come, come, all around 
me come, 
Let’s welcome home, 
This filly loon, 
That's wandering been, 
Thro’ many a fcene, 
And left his cwn village to mourn him. 





KaTHLeEEN. 
Now Darby we're glad to fee you, 
Gaod wifbes have ever been wi? yous 
Since Dermot is mine, 
My friendfhip is thine; 
No longer, good Darby, PU flout you. 
Cuorvs of villagers. 
Noa Darby we're glad tofee you, 
Good wifbeshave ever been wi’ yous 
Now where have you been ? 
And what have you feen? 
I prythee gocd fellow now tell us! 
Fatuer Luxe. 
Now Darby le?’s hear of the many fears 
You got ia wars; 
The 
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The mar who dares 
In battle to mix, 
"Tis feven to fix 
But he'd make a good feive ever after. 
Daresy. 
Ob trufl me no bit of a wound fr, 
O’er Darby's whole carcafeis found firs 
He doesn’t know fear— 
But he never could bear, 
To dirty good cloaths on the ground firs 
Cuorus of villagers. 
Now Darby we're glad to fee you, 
Good wifbes have ever been wi’ you 
Now where have you been ? 
And what have you feen? 
‘ Iprythee good fellow now tell us! 
ARBY. 
I prythee good people now fiand away— 
Make room I pray! 
Hear what I fay— 
PU tell you fuch feats, 
In colds and in heats, 
As will make ye all gape ’till ye choak 


rs. 
Now neighbours fland off; pray don’t 
crowd fo, 
And what need ye all gabble loud fa ; 
Who the devil can fpeak, 
While ye cackle and fqueak, 
Like fo many geefe in a bog-ftye. 
Cuorvs of villagers. 
Now Darby we're glad to fee you, 
Good wijhes have ever been wi’ you 
Now where have you been? 
And what have you feen ? 
I prythee good fella now tell us! 
[Mufic ceafes. 
Darby, adv. Now! give me room to 
breathe; there! ftand away ; 
All form a ring, and then we'll fee 
fair play. 
You 
ld Wom. Darby Ym deaf, and 
muit nearer come. 
Derby. If you would hear good 
dame, you muft be dumb. 
You all remember, neighbours, ah! 
too well, 
(Tho’ faith! full cheery Pll the ftory 
How I was jilted by this evpfy here— 
(to Kathleer. 
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Never tightIrifh boy fure felt fo queef, 
Then Pat mutt come too, with his) 
“‘ row de dow,” 
So, for a gen’ral’s ftaff I {old my 
plough, 7M 
My bald fac’d Robiz, and my wre 
dled con ; 
Then off to Dublin, joy, I nimbly 
pack, 
And there I play’d a game at paddy 
whack : 
Oh, to be fure, I didn’t flath at all! 
I didn’t dance a little at the ball ! 
But having {pent my cafh—for cath 
will go! 
Fat. Luke. Ah, Darby ! that’satrath 
we all well know! 
Darby. Sure I refolv’d for London ; 
aye my boys! 
When I took leave we made a glori- 
ous noife ! 
Old Wom. Good fouls! fhed tears 
fo, ha? 
Darby. Tears, mother! no, 
We nothing fhed but whifky :—Of 
I go! 
Pop board a fhip—fuddled—mitftook 
my way ; 
And when I came to rub my eyes 
next day, 
Was on my way to Dantzick: Silly 
loon ! 
OldWom. Poor Darby! taken /ea 
fick too, fo foon ! 
Clown. Oh, Darby, did you ever 
fee a whale? 
Dermot. Huth, neighbours, hu‘h, 
let Darby tell his tale. 
Darby. Well, fee me landed ; fure, 
without a farthing, 
So, Pruffian hero turn’d, to keep from 
ftarving ; 
Drill’d, drub’d and bafted, curft and 
kick’t and fifted, 
My nice fhock golden hair, black’t 
greas’d and twifted ; 
I’m fure I wonder how it ever come 
To bring its own dear carrot-colour 
home ; 
So clofe fcrew’d up,—fure, Dermot, 


you would think, 
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My fin like drum-head tight—I 
couldn’t wink ; 

Loaded with belts and buckles at all 
points, at fu 
Wemov’d like weoden men with iron 

joints. 
—— But merit con’t be hid :—I foon 
was rais’d. 
Old Wom. Aye, aye, I warrant, 
goodnefs now be prais’d ! 
Fat. Luke. What, to a halbert? 
Thirteen-pence a day? 
Darby. No, to three halberts; cat- 
o-nine-tail play: 
There I was fav’d by littleCaptainPat, 
And where d’ye think I went to after 
that? 
To Auftria, my lads! and there I 
fwagger'd, . 
Strutted and puff’d, look’d big, drank 
hard and ftagger’d. 
While my great matter, doing much 
the fame, 
Bully’d the Dutchmen—thus we 
play’d the game; 
Till the curft Turks, thofe whifker’d, 
fabred dogs, 
Men-eating Hannibals, with hearts 
like logs, 
Made war upon us; then I thought 
twas beft, 
To feek an army that was more at reft; 
Not that ] minded fighting: not a 
button ! 
(For fome may think I meant to fave 
my mutton :) 
No, no!—But being taught by Farher 
Luke, 
That Turks are heretics, I wifely tock 
Precautionsnot to have my moralshurt 
By any intercourfe with {uch vile dirt: 
So finding this was not the place for 
me, 
Once more, good neighbours, I em- 
bark’d for fea. 
Kathleen. Alas! what hardfhips 
"twas your lot to prove. 
Darby. Yes, Kathieen, yes! and 
all for the fake of love. 
Now on the waves again, with fwel- 
ling fail— 
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Cloxvn. Do Darby, tell me !—Did 
you fee a whale? 
Darby. Whales! Aye, yes—thick. 
as hops—fince you muft know, 
Dancing Scotch reels—two thoufand 
ftrong or {o. 
Clown. Oh marcy! 
Old Wom. Gooddy ! 
Cloavn. Odds bobs {niggers. 
Old Wom. Oh! 
Darby. Well neighbours, now by 
deflinies and fates, . 
See me fafe landed in theUnitedStates 
And now I’m at the beft part of my 


itory, 

For there poor Darby was in all his 
glory ; 

From north to fouth, wherever I 
appear’d, 


With deeds and words, my fpirits oft 
they cheei’d ; 

But more efpecially, I lik’d to work 

At one nice little place they call’d 
New-York ; 

Oh ! there they lov’d medearly, never 
fear 

But Darby loves them too, with heart 
fincere. — 

There too I faw fome mighty pretty 
fhows; 

A revolution without blood or blows 3 

For as I underftood the cunning elves, 

The people all revolted from them- 
{elves ; 

Then after joining ina kind confeffion 

They all agreed to walk in a procef- 
fion ; [kceperss 

So turners, taylors, tinkers, tavern- 

With parfons, biackfmiths, lawyers, 
chimney-{weepers, 

All neatly drefs’d, and all in order} | 
fair, ’ | 

Nice painted ftandards, waving in L 
the air, 

Marci’ thro’ the town—eat beef } | 
—and drank ftrong beer. 

Soon after that I ‘aw another fhow, 

A man who'd fought to free the 
land from woe, 

Like me had left his farm a fald’ring 
to £93 
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But having gain’d his point, he had, 
like me, 
Return’d his own potat 
But there hec 
accord 
He’s call’d to be a’kind of 
a Lord 
I don’t know what—he’s not a great 
man, fure, 
For poor men love him, juft as he was 
poor | ; 
They love him like a father or a bro- 
ther 
Dermot. As we poor frifhmen love 
one another. 
Darty. Jatt fo. 
Fat. Luke. Why that’s the ftrangeft 
fight of all. 
Kathleen. How look’d he Darby ? 


Was ke fhort or tall ? 


evround to fee; 


© S! 
suldn’t t elt; with one 





» not 





Darby. Why fure 1 didn’t fee him : 
to eA it ire, 
As I was looking hard from out the 
door, 


I faw a man in repimentals fine, 

All lace & glitter, bother’um & fhine ; 
And fo Tlook’d at him,till all was gone 
And then I found that he was not the 


one. 
By this time, boys, I wanted to get 
home : 


I thought you would be glad to fee 
me come ; 

So, as I’ve often heard the people fay, 

The fartheft round is much the fhort- 
eft way, 

Y went to France. I always did love 
quiet, 

And therel got’ th’ middle ofa riot. 

There they cried “ vive la nation,” 
“ liberty,” 

And all the dag and tails fwore they’d 
be free ; ; 

They caught the fire quite acrofs the 
ocean, 

And to be fure, they’re ina nice com- 
motion : 

( Down with the baftile—tuck up the 
jailor, 


Cut off my lord’s head, then pay his 
taylor. ) 
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Oh blefs their hearts, if they can bat 
get free, 

. They'll foon be as fat & as jolly as we; 

' Some took the “ber ty tu plunder others 

Becaulee a8 ality is more lik e brothers. 

You may b e fure I didn’t flay there 
long, 

So here I am, boys, hearty, hale aud 
{trong ! 

But oh! New- York’s the place to get 
a wife, 

Aye, that’s the place to lead a memy 
life. 

Fat. Luke. Why Darby, boy, why 

didn’t you flay there ? 

Darby. Becaufe I with’d to pay 4 

vifit here ; 
To fee how all the Carton laffes thrive, 
And afk ye, fure, if ye are all alive. 
But Pll go back again, ch never fear! 
T!] not be after le -aving them, my dear: 
You will not catch me ftaying a great 
while, 
From where [’m never feen without 
a {mile. 
Oh may their little country ever prove 
The land of liberty and feat of love: 
There lads and little laffes, fweet a 
honey, 

Marry for love and never think of 
money : 

There, Father Luke, one fheep’s a 
good as two; 

(To Kathleen) Nor need I count my 
turkeys when I woo. 

h blefs their little hearts, and all 

they’ve got, 
And may they foon save all that they 
have ‘al 

Chwzn. Well, Darby, but did you 

fee nothing more ? 
Didit fee no Indians? 

Darby. Indians ?>—By the feore. 
I faw balloons too, & [learn’d a fongs 
Yl fing it t'ye—it isn’t very long. 

Air— The Taylor done o ver.” 
I. 
We had a balloon there, as big 454 
church firs, 
And when it went off we were left 
in the lurch firs ; 
For 
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For while we were watching, like 
{portfmen for plover, 
The linen took five—and did us all 
over. 
Over, over, oh! 
If. 
Oh when we look’d up, and faw nb- 
thing but fimoke firs, 
We all of us laugh’d,—tho’ none 
found out the joke firs ; 
Then all in a flock, like before-men- 
tioned plover, 
We fneak’d into town; very fairly 
done over. 
Over, over, ob! 
HI. 
Thus Darby his travels has briefly 
related, [itatee : 
And al! his adventures in due order 
And as he has proved, that of truth 
he’s a lover, 
He hopes the pit critics—will not do 
him over. 
Over, over, ob! 
IV. 
He looks to the boxes, in hopes to 
find favour, 





5% 
He’sa tight Irifh boy, tho’ of clownifh 
behaviour ; 
Let the ladies remember, love made 
him a rover, A 
And they can’t have the heart fure— 
todo Darby over. 
Over, over, ob! 
V. 
You jolly round faces, poor Darby’s 
longloy’dyou, (to the gallery, 
Your applaufe he may hope, fince-he 
often has prov’d you: 
May you ne’er want for fuz, while 
you’re here under cover, 
And the fiddles ftill play you—the 
Taylor done over. 
Over, over, ob! 
Vin’ 
Your healths will be drank, in a cup 
of brown nappy, (ail around. 
May the fingle be married, the mar- 
ried be happy : 
And as gratitude many great failings 
may cover, 
Darby’s heart fhall be grateful—tiil 
death does bim over. 
Over, over, ob! 
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On tHE CHOICE 

HE charatter of a hufband is 

of much greater moment toa 
woman, than his perfon. It is im- 
poflible thata man, addi¢ted to liber- 
tiniim, can render a wife heppy. A 
hufband, who has not been much in 
company with the fex, will often make 
an indifferent figure in the world ; for, 
from want of an acquaintance with 
‘ae various characters of women, he 
can never underftand the value of the 
treaiure he poilefles, and is liable to 
fall into the finares that may be laid 
for him by falfe friends and intrigu- 
ing women. A fool is the leait fup- 
portable of all hufbands for a thinking 
woman. On the other hand; a man 
Of genius is as little exempt from ca- 
price and ill-temper as any other per- 
fon; and the fallics of anger, petu- 
lance,and even of injuttice,come with 
fo much the greater force from him, 
as the repartees of a witty man, whole 





or A HUSBAND, 

vivacity is not tempered by a com- 
paflionate heart, are more particularly 
wounding to a feeling mind, and 
more lafting in their effeéts than mare 
ferious injuries and infults, 

The quality of the moftimportance 
then, to render a marriage happy, is 
goodnefs of heart, joined to a folid 
and well-cultivated underftanding 5 
and to diftinguifh the different fhades 
that befpeak this attribute, is the ob- 
je&t to which thafe ladies fhould at- 
tend, who havethe advantage of being 
able to choofe for themfelves. Shades 
of benignity, or of malevolence, may 
be difcerned even in the moft trivial 
circumilances. He who treats ill the 
dog that carefies him, who torments 
the ufeful horfe he rideson, and who 
delights to fee a weak animal fufier, 
cannot be fuppofed to have a good 
and fceling heart. 
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THe SYSTEM or PUBLIC EDUC 


va TION, 


Adcpted by the Town of Bofton, O&eber ASo°,3 789. 


1. Hz AT there be one School 

in which the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek languages fhall 
be taught, and {cholars fully qualified 
for the Univerfities. That all can- 
didates for admiflion into this School 
fhall be at leaft ten years of age, hav- 
ing been previc ufly well inftrudied 
in Eng!ifa Grammar ; that they fhall 
continue in it not longer than four 
years, and that they have liberty to 
attend the poe writing Schools at 
fuch hours as the viliting - Committee 
fhall dire€ &&. 

II. That there be one writing 
School at the fouth part of the town, 
one at the centre, and one at the 
north part; that, in thefe Schools, the 
children of both fexes be taught writ- 
ing, and alfo arithmetic in the vari- 
ous branches ufually taught in the 
‘Town Schools, including Vulgar and 
Decimal Fra¢tions. 

Ill. That there be one reading 
School at the fouth part of the town, 
one at the centre, and one at the 
north part; that, in thefe Schools, 
the children of both fexes be taught 
to (pell, accent, and read both profe 
and verfe, and alfo be inftruéted in 
Englifh Grammar, and Compofition. 

IV. That the children cf both 
fexes be admitted into the reading 
and writing Schocls at a age of feven 


having previcufly received the 
tatadiion ufual at Women’s Schools; 





that they be all wed to continue ip 
the reading and writing Schools til 
the age of fourteen, the boys attend- 
ing the year round, the girls from the 
zoth of April to the zoth of Odtober 
following; that they attend thefe 
Schools alternately, at fuch times, and 
fubject to {uch changes, as the vifit- 
ing Committee in confultation with 
the Matters fhall a approve. 

V. That a Committee be annually 
chofen by ballot, to confitt of twelve, 
in addition to the Seleétmen, whofe 
bufinefs it fhall be to vifit the Schools 
once in every saree and as much 
oftener as th ney fhall judge proper, 

with three of their number at leaf, 
to confult together in order to devile 
the beit methods for the inftructioa 
and government of the Schools, and 
to communicate the refult of their 
deliberations to the Matters, to de- 
termine at what hours the Schools 
fhall begin, and to appoint play -days; 
in their - vifitations to enquire into the 
particular regulations of the Schools, 
both in regard to inftruétion and dif- 
cipline, and give fuch advice to th 
Matters as they fhall think proper j 
to examine the {cholars in the parti- 
cular branches which they are taught; 
and by all proper methods to excite 
in them a laudable ambition to excel 
in a virtuous, amiable deportment, 
and in every branch of ufetul know- 
ledge. 


ETE sp 


Th MODERN CURTIUWS: 


N the year 1706, a mine, un- 
derneath one of the out-works 

of a cit adel, was entrufted to the 
charge of a ferjeant and a few foldiers 
of the Pied: montefe guards, Several 
companies of the enemy’s troops had 
mace themielves mefters of this work, 
and the lofs of the citadel would pro- 
bably have followed, had they main- 
tained their poft in it. The mine was 





An Hiforical Trait. 
charged, and a fingle {park would 
blow them all into the air. ‘The fer- 
jeant, with the greateft coolnefs, or- 
dered them ail to retire, defiring them 
to requeft the Duke of Savoy, his 
fovercign, to take care of his wife and 
childeen : he then ftruck fire, jet 2 
match to the train, and facrificed 
himfelf for his country. 
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AMERICAN MUSE. 








From the Gazette of the United States. 
ODE for the New Year. 
AIL the New Year! Fare- 
well bleft Eighty-Nine! 

Long fhall thy numbers in our annals 
thine ; 

O’er ev’ry year that’s paft, bleft year 
indeed, 

That faw our rights fecur’d, and Eu- 
rope freed ; 

At leait the work’s begun—Ninety 
fhall fee 

Italmoft finifh’d ; Europe alinoft free. 

May Frenchmen ufe their power, fo 
late retriev’d, 

In humbling pride, and righting the 
aggriev’d ; 

May prudence teach them not to go 
too far, 

Nor whelm their country in the woes 
of war. 


Bleft Ercutry-Nine, that faw our 
glorious Chief, 
Roufe from repofe, and fly to our 
relief ; 
Fly to cement that Union which he 
wrought, 
By wifdom fix the pile for which he 


fought. 


BleftErcury-Nine,that gave him 
to our fight, 
More Jov’d, more honour’d, glori- 
oufly bright : 
Long may his influence o’er our 
States extend, 
Our much lov’d brother, father, chief, 
and friend! 
‘And when by age, and nature’s hand 
bow’d down, 
























Time’s filver honours, (freedom’s 

only crown,) 

Play o’er his brow, then may he flow 
decay, ' 

left with health’s fmile, on each 

fucceeding day, 

Till life’s worn fountains, gradually 


ceale, 
And pray’rs of millions waft his foul 
to peace. D. 
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Lines written by a Gentleman of this 
City, avhen his Lady was at Sea 
returning to tt. 

E itill ye waves, yourfelves pre- 
> pare, 

With you I truft my charming Fair: 

Be calm ye winds, your blafts give 

o’er 

Until fhe gains her native fhore: 

But let the bark, that bears my love, 

With gentle Eaitern breezes move: 

Whatever way her courfe fhe bends, 

My faithful heart on her attends. 





LIFE. An ODE. 
FIFE! the dear precarious boon! 
Soon we lofe, alas! how foon! 
Fleeting vifion, falfely gay ! 
Grafp’d in vain, it fades away, 
Mixing with furrounding fhades, 
Lovely vifion! how it fades! 
Let the mufe, in fancy’s gla’s, 
Catch the phantoms as they pafs: 
See they rife! a nymph behold 
Carlefs, wanton, young and bold ; 
Mark her devious, hafty pace, 
Antic drefs, and thoughtlefs face, 
Smiling 
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Smiling checks, and roving eyes, 
Caufelefs mirth, and vain furprize— 
Tripping at her fide, a boy 

Shares her wonder, and her joy ; 
This is Folly, Childhood’s guide, 
"This is Childhood at her fide. 
What is he fucceeding now 
Myrtles blooming en his brow, 
Bright, and blufhing, as the morn, 
Not on earth a mortal born? 
Shafts, to pierce the ftrong I view, 
Wings, the flying to puriue ; 
Victim of his power, behind 
Stalke a flave of human kind, 
Whofe difdain of all the free 
Speaks his mind’s captivity. 

Love’s the tyrant, youth the flave, 
Youth in vain is wie or brave; 
Love with confcious pride defies 
All the brave, and all the wile. 
Who art thou with anxious mien 
Stealing o’er the fhifting fcene? 
Eyes, with tedious vigils red, 

Sighs, by doubts and wifhes bred, 
Cautious ftep, and glancing leer, 
Speak thy woes, and {peak thy fear ; 
Arm in arma, what wretch is he 
Like thyfelf, who walks with thee? 
Like thy own, his fears and woes, 
All thy pangs his bofom knows: 
Well, too well! my boding breatft 
Knows the names your looks fuggeft, 
Anxious, bufy, reftlefs pair ! 
Manhood, link’d by Fate to-Care, 
Wretched ftate! and yet ’tis dear 
Fancy, clofe the profpect here ! 
Clofe it, or recal the pait, 

Spare my eyes, my heart, the laft. 
Vain the wifh! the lait appears, 
While I gaze it fwims in tears ; 
Age—my future felf—I trace 
Moving flow with feeble pace, 
Bending with difeafe and cares, 

All the load of life he bears; 
White his locks, his vifage wan, 
Strength, and-eafe, and hope are gonk, 
Death, the fhadowy form I know ! 
Death o’ertakes him, dreadful foe ! 
Swift they vanifh—mournful fight, 
Night fucceeds, impervious night ! 
What thefe dreadful glcoms conceal 


MacGazine, &c. 


Fancy’s glafs can ne’er reveal ; 
When fhall time the veil remove? 
When fhall light the fcene improve? 
When fhal! truth my doubts difpel? 
Awful pericd! who can tell? 





For the New-York Magazine, &¢, 
SONNET. 
HEN firft I faw my charming 


fair, 
My heart with raptures glow’d ; 
My tongue, with accents {weet and 
rare, 
Tn torrents overflow’d : 
My breaft, infpir’d with love divine, 
With admiration fraught, 
Did each and every art combine, 
And for its object fought. 


But ah ! woe’s me ! the’s flownaway, 
And left me here to mourn ; 

Nor can I find one hopeful ray, 
Which way myfelf to turn. 

Yon turtle-dove that cooing flands, 
Lamenting for its mate, 

Bids me arife—in Hope’s fond hands 
To fix my doubtful fkate. 

COLIN. 
Fan. 20, 1790. 





The Journry of Lirs. 


. Y HILE thro’ Life’s thorny road 
I go, 
I will not want companions too : 
A dreary journey, and alone, 
Would be, alas! too trovblefome ; 
But company that’s choice and good, 
Makes trouble hardly underftood ; 
For toil divided, feems to be 
No toil, buta felicity. 
Thereforesvill I companions take, 
As well for eafe, as, fafety’s fake : 
Fair Truth fhallferve me fora guide; 
Juftice fhall never leave my fide: 
Integrity, my trufty guard, 
Nor will I Caution quite difcard : 
Experience fhall my tutor be, 
Nor will I wifer feem than he: 
Difcretion all my thoughts  hhall 
weigh, ‘ 


And 
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And Modefty my words convey : 
Soft Innocence protect my fleep, 
And Charity my purfe fhall keep. 
Thus, thro’ this wildernefs Pll ftray, 
Nor ever fear to lofe my way. 

The Sages I fometimes will fee, 

Be fometimes with the Mules free ; 
With guiltlefs Mirth an hour beguile, 
Or with free-fpoken Satire {mile ; 
With Meditation often. walk, 

Or with fiveet Melancholy talk. 
With thefe companions dear Pll fport, 
Nor heed the journey, long or fhort ; 
So Health fupply the Doétor’s place, 
And fora Chaplain, Pve God’s grace. 


GYhe IncuemENcY of WINTER. 


No Cure for old Age. 
Dr. Mead. 


Remember thy Creator in the Days of 
thy Youth. Solomon. 


A foort Eruic Evistie from Colin 
to Damon. 
I. 
| Dae the Winter’s fhiv’ring 





reign 
ith fnowy mountains heaps the 
plain, 
And binds the rolling fea ; 
But foon the fun’s enliv’ning beam 
Shall glance upon the yielding ftream, 
And melt the fnow away. 
II. 
But oh! when hoary age has fhed 
His filver triumphs o’er our head, 
*Tis vain for mortal man 
Totry, if art can take the fnow, 
And the rough wrinkle off his brow, 
And ftretch his narrow fpan. 
Tit. 
Soon as the fultry Summer’s fled, 
e Autumn triumphs in its fread, 
And Winter’s chilling fway 
Succeeds the next; but foon the 
Spring, 
Advancing on a Zephyr’s wing, 
Appears in green array. 
IV. 
Yet furrow’d brows, and filver hairs, 
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Feel no removes by rolling years, 
Alas! unchang’d remain ; 

And oils and laurels vainly try 

To turn the white unwelcome die 
To native black again. 


Heav’n loves to fee a youthful mind, 
{But oh! ’tis difficult to find) 
Avoid the fhining fnares : 
And values fuch young fervice more, 
Than if a Tott’rer of fourfcore 
Should fpend an age in pray’rs.. 





STANZAS 


Written by an unfafeionable Hufoand 
on his Wife. 


ET others ’gainft the marriage 
ftate 
In artful ftrains make free ; 
Let me in verfe fincere relate 
The joys it brings to me. 


Since bleft with fair Maria’s love, 
Pll fing with tuneful glee, 

What joys a mutual fame will prove, 
The joys it brings to me. 


Each feafon of the circling year 
In her complete I fee, 

And as each feafon does appear, 
Each brings frefh joys for me. 


Her blooming youth, like opening 
Spring, 
With that does well agree ; 
Like that does {weeteft pleafure bring, - 
And brings frefh joys to me. 


Like Summer is her warmth of love, 

Can greater pleafure be? 

Such glowing warmth, fuch love to 
prove, 


And find that love for me.. 


In her enlarg’d, enlight’ned mind, 
An Autumn do I fee, 

Like that replete with ftores I find, 
And all thofe ftores for me. 


With Winter ftill compare withhold, 
As ftrong the fimile; 





“Maria’s cold, feverely cold, 


every One =e but me. 
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Then fince I fhare fuch happy fate, 
Still may I grateful be, 

And ever praife the marriage ftate, 
That brings fuch joys to me. 





FRIENDSHIP: An ODE. 


IKE the foft gladd’ning dawn 
of light 
Succeffive to the gloom of night, 
In Friendfhip’s ray ferene ; 
When on the fickly couch I lie, 
No more my bofom heaves the figh, 
Should Friendfhip cheer the 


{cene. 


Tis Friendfhip gives the joys fincere, 
Delights to wipe the falling tear, 
To foothe the aching breatt ; 
Our griefs a focial folace fine, 
*Tis Friendfhip heals the wounded 
mind, 


It blieffes, and is bleft. 


On Life’s deceitful ftream we fail, 
Whene’er we meet a pro{perous gale 
The flattering tribe attend ; 
On whom, fhould adverfe blafts arife, 
Or threatening ftorms portend the 
fkies, 
*Tis folly to depend. 


Let us, Lyfander, ever be 
Inviolate in amity, 

Still let its tranfports glow. 
How few, like you, poffets a mind, 
Where the foft virtues are combin’d, 

That feel another's wee ! 





On a proud Younc Lapy, who en- 
couraged two Lovers, and was dif- 


appointed of both. 


LOE, once vers’d in ev'ry art, 
To conquer and fubdue, 
‘ : 
Can’t now command a fingle heart, 
7 ’ rm 
Who us’d to boaft of two. 


Prefumptuous maid! no more pre- 
fume 
To triumph in thy pride; 
Go, ceafe to fmell of rich perfume, 
Then deign to be a bride. 
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SON G. 
O! vagrant ftrains, and reach his 
ear, 


Whom imoft it is my with to gain, 
Go ! founds melodious, piercing clear 
And may he love the vagrant ftrain, 


Yet he, perchance, uncon{cious roves, 
Nor knows to whom the ftrain js 
due; 
Knows not how fad Imoinda loves, 
How fond her paffion is, how true. 


Oh youth belov’d ! attend the lay, 
Which pours, fpontancous, from 
the heart ; 
No fervile compliment is here, 
No ftudied praife replete with art, 


Warm from the bofom flows the ftrain 
Oh! may it pleafe Leander’s ear; 

Then fliall it not be tun’d in vain, 
If he will pleafure ftoop to hear. 


No common theme infpires the lay, 
No common love fuch freedom 
gives, 
To teach Imoinda’s tongue to fay, 
That in his love alone fhe lives. 
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CHARADE.—No. I. 


By StrREePHON. 

Y frf’s a city of renown, 
Where cxmmerce dwells in 
fate ; 

Where recent war, with gloomy 
frown, 
Did ride triumphant great. 


My /econd’s a ftream of well-knowe 
fame, 
Which lofty fhips difplays ; 
Full on its banks Bellona came 


In all her direful ways. 


My third’s a fortrefs, where the hand 
Of treafon high arofe ; 
The plot made by the chief’s com- 
mand, 
Was nearly at a clofe. 
January 26, 1790. 
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CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS. 





ASxercn of the Proceevines of the fecond Seffion of the House of 
Representatives of the Unireo Srares. 


ANUARY 7, 1790. 
Meffage was fent to the Senate, 
informing them that aquorum 

of the Houfe was now aflembled. 

A refolution was received from the 
Senate, by which Mr. Strong and 
Mr. Izard is appointed a committee 
on their part, to wait on, and inform 
the Prefident of the United States, 
that the two Houfes of Congrefs are 
now formed, and requeft to know of 
him, what time he will afign to 
mect them in the Senate Chamber, 
tolay before them the bufinets he has 
to communicate. ‘The Houfe con- 
curred in this refolution, and ap- 


pointed Mr. Gilman, Mr. Ames, 


and Mr. Seney, a committee on their . 


art. 
, Mr. Gilman of the committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the Prefident, in- 
formed the Houfe that the Prefident 
had afligned to-morrow morning, 
eleven o’clock} to meet and addrefs 
both Houfes of Congrefs, in the 
Senate Chamber. 
; January 8. 

The Houfe being affembled, ad- 
journed to the Senate Chamber. At 
eleven o’clock the Prefident of the 
United States, attended by his Aids 
and Secretary, was received by the 
two Houfes of Congrefs in the Senate 
Chamber, when he was pleafed to 
make the following SPEECH: 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate and 

Houfe of Reprefentatives, 
_ LT EMBRACE with great fatisfac- 
tion the opportunity which now 
prefents it/clt, of congratulating you 
on the prefent, favourable proipects 
of our public affairs. The recent 


accefion of the important. ftate of 
TT etal ~ . Y 4 
Norilt-Carolina to the Conttitution 


of the United States (of which off- 
cial information has been received) — 
the rifing credit and refpeétability of 
our country—the general and in- 
creafing good-will towards the go- 
vernment of the union, and the cen- 
cord, peace and plenty, with which 
we are blefied, are circumftances, 
aufpicious, in an eminent degree ta 
our national profperity. 

In refuming your confultations for 
the general good, you cannot but 
derive encouragement from the re- 
flection, that the meafures of the lait 
{efion have been as fatisfaCtory, to 
your conitituents as the novelty and 
difiiculty of the work allowed you 
to hope. Still further to realize their 
expectations, and to fecure the bief- 
fings which a gracious Providence. 
has placed within our reach, will, 
in the courfe of the prefent important 
{effion, call for the cool and delibe- 
rate exertion of your patriotif{m, firm- 
nefs, and wiidom. 

Among the many interefting cb- 
jects, which will engage your atten- 
tion, that of providing for the com- 
mon defence will merit particular 
regard.—To be prepared br war is 
one of the moft eficctual means of: 
preferving peace. 

A free people ought not only to. 
be armed but difciplined; to which 


end auniformand well digefted plan 


is requifite ; and their fafety and in- 
tereft require that they fhould pro- 
mote fuch manufa¢tories, as tend to 
render them independent on others, 
for efleniial, particularly for military 
fupplies. 

he proper eftablifhment of the 
troops which may be deemed indif- 
pentable, will be entitled to matuse 


H confideration. 
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confideration. In the arrangements 
which may be made relpecting it, it 
will be of importance to conctliate 
the comfortable.fupport of the officers 
and foldiers with a due regard to 
ceconomy. 

There was reafon to hope, tha 
the pacific meafures adopted with re- 
gard to certain hoftile tribes of Indi- 
ans, would have relieved the inha- 
bitants of our fouthern and weitern 
frontiers from their depredations :— 
But you will perceive frorn the infcr- 
mation contained in the papers which 
I fhall direét to be laid before you, 
(comprehending a communication 
from the commonwealth of Virginia) 
that we ought to be prepared to afford 
protection to thofe parts of the Uni- 
on; and, if neceflary, to punifh ag- 
greflors. 

The interefts of the United States 
require, that our intércourfe with 
other nations fhould be facilitated by 
fuch provifions as will enable me to 
fulfil my duty in that refpect, in the 
manner which circumitances may 
render moft conducive to the public 
good: And to this end, that the 
compenfations to be made to the per- 
fons, who may be employed, fhould, 
according to the nature of their ap- 
pointments, be defined by law; and 
a competent fund defienated for de- 
fraying the expences incident to the 
conduct of our foreien affairs. 

Various confiderations alfo render 
it expedient that the terms en which 
foreigners may be admitted to the 
rights of citizens, fhould be {peedily 
aicertained by a uniform rule of na- 
turaization. 

Uniformity in the currency, weights 
and meaiures of the United States, 
is an object of great importance, and 
will, I am perfuaded, be duly at- 
tended to. 

‘The advancement of agriculture, 
commerce, and manufaétures, by all 
proper means, will not, I truft, necd 
recommendation : But I cannot for- 
bear intimating to you the expedien- 
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cy of giving effectual encouragement 
as well to the introduction of new 
nd_ufeful inventions from abr ai, 
as to the exertions of fkill and genits 
in producing them at home; andef 
facilitating the intercourie betwee 
the diftant parts of our country bya 
due attention to the Poft-Offce an 
P< ft-Roa iS. 

Nor am I lefs perfuaded, that you 
will agree with me in opinion, that 
there is nothing which can better de. 
ferve your patronage than the pro 
motion of Science and Literature, 
Knowledge is in every country 
the fureft bafis cf public happi. 
nefs. In one, in which the meadures 
of government receive their impref- 
fion fo immediately from the fente of 
the community, in ours, it 3 
propertionably effential. othe fe- 
curity of a free Conftitution it con- 
tributes in various ways: By con- 
vincing thofe, who are entrufted with 
the public adminiitration, that every 
valuable end of government is bett 
anfwered by the enlightened coni- 
dence of the people; and by teaching 
the people themfelves to know, and 
to valuct heir own rights ; to difcern 
and provide againft invafions of them; 
to diftinguifh between oppreffion and 
the neceflary exercife of lawful au- 
thority ; between burthens proceed- 
ing from a difregard to their conveni- 
ence; and thofe refulting from the 
inevitable exigencies of {foci 
difcriminate the fpirit of liberty from 
that of licentiou{nefs, cherifhing the 
firft, avoiding the laft, and uniting a 
{peedy, but temperate vigilance 
againft encroachments, with an in 
violable refpeét to the laws. 

Whether this defirable object 
will be bef promoted by affording 
aids to feminaries of learning alrea- 
dy eftablifhed, by the ‘inftitution of 
a National Univerfity, or by any 
other expedients, will be well wor 
thy of a place in the deliberations of 
the Legiflature. 
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Gentlemen of the Houfe of Repre- 
Je utatlves, 

T faw with peculiar pleafure, at 
the clofe of the laft feflion, the re- 
folution entered into by you, expref- 
five of your oF inion, that an adequate 
pr wifioud ‘or the fupport of the public 
credit, isa matter of high importance 
to the national honour and projperity. 
In this fentiment I entirely concur 3 
and to a perfect confidence in your 
beft endeavours to devife fucha pro- 
vifion, as will be truly confiftent with 
the end, I add an equal reliance on 
the cheerful c: o-operatio n of the other 
branch of the Legitl ‘lature. —It would 
be fuperfluous to ip ecify inducements 
toa meafure in which the character 
and permanent interefts of the United 
States are fo obvioutly and fo de eply 
concerned ; and which has received 
fo explicit a fanétion from your de- 
claration. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and 

Houfe of papel ntatiwves, 

I have direéted the proper officers 

to lay before yo refpectively fuch 
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papers and eftimates as regard the 
affairs particularly recommended to 
your confideration, and neceflary to 
convey to you that information of the 
ftate of the Union, which«it is my 
duty to afford. 

The welfare of our coyntry is the 
great object to which our cares and 
efforts ought to be direfted; and I 
fhall derive great fatisiaction from a 
co-operation with you, in the pleaf- 
ing though arduous talk of eniuring 
to our fellow citizens the blefings, 
which they have a right to expect, 
from a free, eflicient and equal go- 
vernment. ; 
G. WASHINGTON. 
United States, Fan. 8, 1790. 

The Prefident then retired—and 

e Houle returned to their owa 
room: When the Prefident’s Speech 
being read by the Clerk, it was voted 
that the Hloufe would to-morrow take 
the fame intoconfideraticn in a com~ 
mittee of the whole on the-ftate of 
the Union. 

(To Le ceo: tinued.) 
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NEW-Y OR K,. January 16, 1790. 


HURSDAY laft both Honfes 
of Congrefs procecded from 
Feederal-Haill,-in carriages, to the 
relidence of the Prefident of the 
hi States ; the Senate at 11, and 
he Houle of Re eprefentatives at 12 
O Selock, when the Prefid ent of the 
Senate, and the ‘Spea aker of the Houfe 
ot Reprefentatives, refpectively pre- 
fented the following ADDRE SSES, 
in anfwer to the Prefident’s Speech 
to both Houfes—-and received the 
Reply annexed to each. 
To the I refident of the United States, 
IR, 

WE, the Senate of the United 
States, return you our thanks !for 
your Speech delivered to both Houfes 
of Conerefs. The acceffion of the 
State of North- Carclina to the Con- 


ftitution of the United States, gives 
us much pleafure ; and we offer you 
yur congratulations on that event, 
which, at the fame time, adds ftrength 
to our Union, and affords a proof 
that the more the Conftitution has 
been confidered, the more the good- 
ne{s of it has appeared. "Lhe i inior- 
mation which we have received, thar 
the meafures of the lait feffion have 
been as fatisfactory to our conftitu- 
ents as we had reaifon to expect from 
the difficulty of the work in which 
we were engaged, will afford us much 
con/olation and encouragement im 
refuming our Ccliberations in the 

prefent icfion for the public good 5 
and ev ery ¢ exertion on our part fhall 
be made to realize end fecure to our 
country thofe bjefings which a graci« 
; aus 
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and flrength of our confederated mu. 
public, mut be the frequent fubjed 
of ark deliberation, and fhall be ; at. 
vanced by all proper means in our 

power. Public credit bei ng’ an ob- 
ject of great imp: ortance, we fhal 
cheerfully co-operate in al] proper 
meafures:for its {upport. Me raper at- 
uch papers 

and eftimates as you may be pleat 
to lay before 1s. Our cares and ef. 
e direéted to the welfare 
of our country; and we have the 
most ec dependence upon your 
co-operating with us on all occatio S, 
in fuch meafures as will enfure to 
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GENTLEMEN, 

| THe _ you for your addrefs, 

and tor the afurances, which it con- 
tains, of attention to the feveral 
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while it is a tetimony of the increaf- 
ing good-will towards the govern- 
ment of the Union, cannot jail to 
give additional dignity and ftrength 
to the American Republic, already 
rifing in the eftimation of the world 
in national chara¢ter and refpeCtabi- 
lity. 

"The information that our meafures 
of the lait feffion have not proved dif- 
fatisfaétory to our conftituents, affords 
us much encouragement at this junc- 
ture, when we‘are refuming the ar- 
duous tafk of legiflating for fo ex- 
tenfive an empire. 

Nothing can be more gratifying 
to the reprefentatives of a free peo- 
ple than the reflection, that their la- 
bours are rewarded by the approba- 
tion of their fellow citizens. tinder 
this impreflion, we fhall make every 
exertion to realize their expectations, 
and to fecure to them thofe bleffings 
which Providence has placed within 
their reach. Still prompted by the 
fame defire to promote their interetts 
which then actuated us, we fhall,i 
the prefent feflion, diligently and 
anxioufly ‘purfue thofe meafures 
which fhall appear to us conducive to 
that end. tp 

We contur with you in the fenti- 
ment that agriculture, commerceand 
manufactures, are entitled to legifla- 
tive protection, and that the promo- 
tion of fcience and literature will 
contribute to the fecurity of ‘a free 
government ; in the progrefs of our 
deliberations, we fhall not lofe fight 
of objects fo worthy of regard. 

The various and weighty matters 
which you have judged neceflary to 
recommend to our attention, appear 
tous effential to the tranguility and 
welfare of the Union, and claim our 
early and mott ferious confideration. 
We thall proceed, without delay, to 
beltow on them that calm difcuilion 
Which their importance requires. 

We regret that the pacific arrange- 
ments purlued with regard to certain 
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hottile tribes of Indians,- have not _ 


6r 


been attended with that fuccefs which 
we had reafoh to expect trom them; 
we fhall not hefitate to concur in 
fuch further meafures 25 may beit 
obviate any ill effects which might 
be apprehended from the failure of 
thofe negociations. 

Your approbation of the vote of 
this Houfe at the laf feffion, refpect- 
ing the provifion for the public cre- 
ditors, is very acceptable tous: ‘The 
proper mode of carrying that refolu- 
tion into effect, being a fubject-in 
which the future character and hap- 
pinefs of thefe States are deeply in- 
volved, will be among the firlt to 
deferve our attention. 

The profperity of the United 
States is the primary objet of all our 
deliberations, and we cherifh the re- 
flection, that every meafure which 
we may adopt for its advancement, 
will net only receive your cheerful 
concurrence, but will at the fame 
time derive from your co-operation, 
additional efficacy in-enfuring to our 
fellow citizens the bleflings of a free, 
efficient and equal government. 

Freperick A. MuHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the Houje of Reprefentatives. 


Tothis Addrefs the Prefident was peaf- 
ed to make the following Reply: 
GENTLEMEN, 

I receive with pleafure the affur- 
ances you give me, that you will di- 
ligently and anxioufly purfue fuch 
meafures as fhal] appear to you con- 
ducive to the intereits of your con- 
itituents; and that an early and fe- 
rious confideration will be given to 
the various and weighty matters re- 
commended by me to your attention. 

I have full confidence, that your 
deliberations will continue to be di- 
rected by an enlightened and virtuous 
zeal for the happinels of our coun- 


try. 
; G. WASHINGTON. 
Fan.d . 
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LEGISLATURE or tHe STATE or NEW-YORK. 
House of Assembiy, Wedneflay, Fan. 13, 1790. 
A MESSAGE from his Excellency the Governor to the General Affembly 
of this State. 


Gentlemen of the Legiflature, 

HE Amendments propofed to 

the Conftitution of the United 
States, and the other communications 
which have been made to me in your 
rece{s by the direction of Congrefs, 
will be fubmitted to your confidera- 
tion with this meflage. The returns 
required by the refolutions accompa- 
nying thefe papers, forthe Treatury 
and War Departments, are already 
direfted to be made and tranfinitted 
to thofe officers refpedtively. 

The ufualreturns from your Trea- 
fury will difclofe the prefent flate of 
our finances, and evince the neceflity 
of a permanent arrangement for the 
fupport of government and the main- 
tenance Of the public credit. Iam 
happy to obferve, that many intereft- 
ing objeéts which have fince the clofe 
of the war occupied much of the 
time of the Legiflature, are now ac- 
complifhed, ‘and that it will confe- 
quently be in your power to devote 
a greater portion of your attention to 
this important bufinefs. 

I conceive it prover, at this time, 
to remind the Legiflature, that in the 
courfe of the preient year the period 
will arrive when by our conititution 
acenfus of the electors and inhabit- 
ants is to be taken for apportioning 
the reprefentatives to the Senate. and 
Affembly. 

It is with pleafure I inform you, 
that the furvey of the waite lands, 
direéted to be fold, is. c compleated, 
and that fuch progrefs has been made 
in the running out of thofe allotted 
as a bounty to the troops of this tate, 
that grants may be iflued to the in- 
dividuals entitled to them without 
any further actual furveys. I thall 
direét the accounts of ; e € expences, 
which haye accrued ip ¢ 


We fervices, 


to be lodged in the Auditor’s Office 
for liquidation, and I fatter myself 
it will be found that as great a regard 
toceconomy has been obterved as the 

nature of the bufinefs and the ob- 
ftruétions which attended the execu 
tion of it would permit. 

With refpect to the meafure re. 
commended more immediately tom 
care by the concurrent refclution of 
the Senate and Aflembly in July laf, 
it is fufhcient to mention, that it has 
been executed without incurring any 
expence to the ftate. 

G. CLINTON, 
New-York, 13th of Jan 790. 

The feveral aéts of Congrefs and 
other communications which accom- 
panied the meflage of his Excellency 
the Governor were alfo read. 

Ordered, That the faid meflage of 
his Excellency the Governor, and 
fundry matters w hich accompanied 
the fame, be committed toa commit- 
tee of the whole Houfe. 

Mr. Jon 1es introduced the follow- 
ing reio! ive, VIZ, 

"Refalved, if the Hon. the Senate 
concur herein, that the Treafurer be, 
and is hereby directed to deliver one 
copy of the - of the ftate to his 
Excellency the Governor, one to 
each Houle of the Legiflature of the 
United States, one to ; the Secretary 
of State for the United States, two 
to the Clerk of the Senate of this 
State, four tothe Clerk of the Houie 
fer the ufe of the Legiilature, one to 
the Chancellor, one to each Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and’ one to 
the Jud ge of the Court of Probates, 
one to the Secretary, one to the At- 
tornev-Gencral, one to the Clerk of 
each County of the State’for the ule 
of their refpedtive offices, and one 
Ctucr copy for the wie of his own 
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office, one to the Clerk of each Town 
for the ufe of each town, he giving 
his receipt, one for each Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
one to the Clerk of the Supervilors 
in each County, for the ufe of the 
Supervifors ; alfo to Richard Varick 
and Samuel Jones, Efquires, by 
whom the faid laws were revifed and 
digefted, each one copy, and to each 
Member of the Senate and Affembly 
of this State one copy ; and the Trea- 
furer is hereby direéted to have . re- 
gard, in the diftribution of the faid 
Jaws, to the order obferved in this 
refolution, giving priority to thofe 
who are firlt named. Adopted, 37 
to 4. 


NEW-YORK, Fes. 1, 1790. 
The lait year will make one of 
the moft remarkable eras in the an- 
nals of America. In it we fawa 
perfect and glorious change in the 
gevernmental iyitem of the United 
States—we faw the complete orga- 
nization of a Conftitution from which 
the moft happy effeéts have refulted, 
and from which many beneficial con- 
fequences are expedted—we faw our 
endeared guardian, father, friend, 
brother, comply with the call of 
millions of fellow-citizens—and we 
faw him inaugurated into that diftin- 
guifhed Office, which he now’ fills 
with fo much credit to himfelf and 
honour to his country—we faw his 
political brothers, comvened in fern 
debate, councilling the goad of their 
country—-and we {aw their zeal, mag- 
nanimity and difintereftedneis fhine 
as the rays of the morning fun ! 
Long may their councils Fay this Lappy 
and, 
While Peace and Plenty wide their 
wings expand ; 
May their wife precepts lead the glori- 
ous way, - 
A: 1d form bright laaus for our America: 
While difant nations as they hear 
admires 





63 
And own, here dewells the patriotic fire : 
So fall cur fons, ‘and their pofterity, 

joy their rights, and live as we 

do—FREE. 

That Conttitution which we now 
enjoy has been fairly difcufled, tried, 
and is now found replete with every 
virtue that human nature could de- 
vile or fuggeit ;—the more it is con- 
fidered, the more it is approved, and 
the more advocates it gains; having 
been adopted in a short time from its 
formation, by eleven out of the thir- 
ten ftates, it was put in motion, and 
the beneficial effects of its operation 
have been fo great and general as to 
induce the fate of North-Carolina 
to become a partaker ; and we hope 
fhortiy, to felicitate the fons of free- 
dom on the acceffion of Rhode-Iland . 
to the Faederal Government—a bil? 
has pafled the Houte of Aflembly of 
that {tate for calling a Convention to 
confider this fubje&t, and we beg 
leave to join in the general with that 
their decifion may be favourable. 

The annals of the old world too, 
in the lait year, will abound with 
great and remarkable events——Europe 
has {een a vaft nation emancipate 1t- 
felf from abfolute flavery to a ftate, 
it is to be hoped, of perfeét freedom. 
The flame of liberty, wafted o’er the 
Atlantic by our great, our good allies, 
infpired the breait of Frenchmen, 
and bid them fhake off the fhackles 
of tyrannic fway. ‘The command 
was obeyed, and their noble, their 
patriotic King, freely refigned to his 
loving fubjects that prerogative which 
he knew ought to be their birth-right, 
and which his predeceflors had long 
upheld with defpoticarm. Here was 
magnanimity !-—What friend to hu- 
man kind but muft hope the year 
ninety Will fully aecomplifh this great 
work?  Ejighty-nine levelled the 
Baflile; may Heaven direét that 
ninety will put a finifhing hand, and 
in freedom, peace and happinefi, leave 
the fons of France. 


We 
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THe New-York 


We are informed that Mr. Trum- 
bull, who lately returned from Eu- 
rope, propofes to deferibe in a feries 
of Paintings, the moft remarkable 
Eyents of the late American Revo- 
lution. He has in contemplation the 
following fubjeéts, viz. 

1. The Death of Warren at the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 

2. The Death of Montgomery in 
the Attack of Quebec. 

3. The Congrefs of 1776, in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

4. The Surrender of the Heflians 
at Trenton. 

5. The Death of Mercer at the 
Battle of Princeton. 

6. The Surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga. 

7. The Treaty with France. 

8. The Surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at York-Town. 

g. The Signing the Treaty of 
Peace. 

10. The Evacuation of New-York 
by the Britifh in 1783. 

11. The Refignation of General 
Wahfhington. 

12. ‘Lhe Prefident received by the 
Ladies of ‘Trenton at the Triumphal 
Arch. 

13. ‘The Inauguration of the Pre- 
fident. 

The Portraits of the principal 
Actors in thefe great {cenes will be 
preferved ; and Prints will be pub- 
lithed of the whole. .The two firt 
of thefe Subje&s are finifhed, and 
the Paintings in the hands of eminent 
Engravers in Euxope. Four others 
are commenced, fome of which are 
hatf completed. Thefe, with the 
remainder of the Work, if profecut- 
ed, will require many years of ap- 
plication, and a very confiderable 
expence.-It is now to be decided, 
whether Mr. Trumbull will meet 
with fuch Patronage in America as 


will juflify him in involving himfelf 


in fuch ccnfiderable expences of time 
and money, or whether he will be 
@pUiged to relinguith a favourite in. 


Macazing, &c. ’ 


dertaking and return to Europe,where 
Subjects of a different nature and 
more intereiting to the feclings of the 
People of that Continent, will enfare 
him employment ina more profitable, 
though lefs agreeable manner. We 
underftand that the Engravings are 
to be publifhed in numbers, contain. 
ing two each. ‘Ihe price will be 
three Guineas for every Print. 





st 


MARRIAGES. 

In New-York, the Hon. Ifac 
Coles, Etg; a Reprefentative in Con- 
grefs from the ftate of Virginia, to 
Mifs Catharine Thompfon, daughter 
of James Thompfon, Efq;—Peter 
Jay Monroe, Eig; to Mits Peggy 
White, daughter of the laté Hon, 
Henry White, Efg;—Mr. Samuel 
Deremer, Attorney at Law, to Milfs 
Heiter Anthony. 

At Richmond, (Virginia) John 
Auguitus Chevalie, Eig; of New- 
York, to Mifs Sally Magee, of that 
place. 

DEATHS. 

In New-York, Mrs. 
Wagenen. ; 

At Carlifle, (Pennfylvania) Col. 
Robert Magaw. 

At Charlefton, (South-Carolina) 
Mrs. Hannah Moultrie, wite of Ge- 
neral Moultrie. 

At Dedham, (Maffachufetts) Capt. 
Ezra Morfe, aged 95; he had 262 
defcendents, of whom 216 furvive 
him. 

In England, Anne, CountefsDow- 
ager of Albemarle; the Right Hon. 
Rarl Waldegrove, Ear] of Stair. The 
Englith Peers deceafed in lefs than a 
year amount to 28. ‘This extraordi- 
nary mortality is equal to that among 
the heroes of diflinétion who fought 
in the caufe of American Indepea- 
dence, and who furvived the Revo 
lution—there having died fince the 
peace, the Hon. Generals Greene 
Lee, Sterling, M‘Dougall, Howes 
Parfons, Varnum, and Cafwell. 


Van 
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